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AHE Calamities that had been inflicted for ages, by the 
T hand of European rapacity on the natives of India, 
had excited indeed ah unavailing fympathy in the breafts 
of all frierids to humanity, but no effort was made for their 
relief, until the fame princi le which had impofed, became 
attive to alleviate their fuiferings. The enormous. bribes 
that were, every day, extorted by the menaces of the Englifh 
Eaft Thdia company’s fervants from the ptinces and fub- 
jeSts of Afia, or purchafed by a facrifice of the company’s 
interefts; the fplendid fortunes acquired _in the Eaft, and’ 
the riches that were poured from thence into the port of 
London, prefented an inviting fource of revenue to the 
Britifh legiflature. he ftate claimed a fhare in the coms 
pany’s profits, and the right of fupremacy ever their ex- 
tended dominions. It was to be expected that the policy of 
the Britifh fenate would be more liberal and comprehenfive 
than that of a fociety of merchants, ever ready to facrifice 
agreat, butfuture, to a fmall but prefent advantage. The 
fervants of the crown became interefted to prelerve the 
fources of a revenue which tliey were to adminifter. Self- 
intereft now affumed the guife of compaffion, and, in the 
Britifh fenate, vehemently arraigned the Oppreffions and 
outrages Which wrefted from the hand of induftry the re- 
ward of toil, impoverifhed and depopulated provinces, and 
threatened, by cementing a confederacy among the native 
powers of India, to annihilate on that continent the authority 
and power of England. Then were fung the praifes of hu- 
hahity, and the wifdom of moderation. It was the avowed 
Enc Rev. Vol. II. O&. 1783. Q object 
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objet of Parliament to ftrengthen the enfeebled hands of 
the artifan, to raife the fad and defponding hufbandman to 
confidence and hope, to proteét the nobility and gentry from 
the rapacity of mercantile adventurers, and to confirm the 
interefts of Great Britain, by fecuring to the inhabitants 
and natives of the Eaft Indies, the enjoyment of property, 
liberty, and life. In the profecution of this plan, it was deter- 
mined, by the inftitution of a fupreme court of judicature 
at Fort William at Calcutta, to extend the free genius of 
England, as far as that fhould be confiftent with political 
fubordination, to the kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, aid 
Oriffa. Had it been the intention of the Britifh legiflature 
toconfer on the natives of India entire freedom, or to im- 
pofe the yoke of unqualified flavery, a plain road in either 
cafe, lay before them. But it was found, on trial, a difficult 
taik to mingle juftice with injuftice, liberty with oppreffion. 
The prejudices of the Hindoos, interefts dearer than proper- 
ty and even life, began to roufe, among that tame and fub- 
miffive people, a fpirit of refiftance to the introduétion of 
Englifh law. The violence committed by the fheriff’s of- 
ficers, and their riotous affiftants at Dacca, and Cosst- 
JURAH, were regarded with univerfal horror. Thefe were 
but the deginning of forrows. The fury of the natives would 
doubtlefs have been excited by their continuance. Even the 
pacific Gentoos, it was to be prefumed, would not tamely 
fuffer the pillage of their houfes, difgraceful outrages offered 
to their perfons, the violation of their zenanas, and the pol- 
lution of their religious fan€&tuaries. ‘The governor general 
faw with concern the embers of a flame that muft foon 
fpread over India. The ambiguity of the law, fo often the 
fource of infinite calamity, proved a fortunate circumftance 
on this important occafion. The perfons over whom the 
fupreme court of judicature fhould have power, and the 
limits to which their jurifdi@tion fhould extend, were not 
accurately defined. Mr. Haftings, ftlanding on this ground, 
with that vigour and decifion which belong to his character, 
oppofing force to force, maintained the authority of his go- 
vernment, confulted the prejudices of the natives, and pro- 
longed the power of Britain in Hindoftan. - 
While inteftine contefts between the civil and judicial 
powers diftraéted the Britifh councils in Calcutta, difficulties 
from abroad threatened to terminate all difputes, by the ex- 
pulfion of the Englifh from India. The Mahrattas, con- 
federated with Hyder Ally againft the Englifh, were ¢n- 
couraged by the affiftance of France: and fymptoms of revolt 
began to 4ppear among feveral Gentoo princes. ‘The genius 
of HasTINGs, as time has proved, was able to nei 
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all thefe dangers. But the Britifh legiflature was natural- 
) ly alarmed. And accordingly, for fome years back, par- 
. liamentary committees have enquired with the utmoft dili- 
gence, and perfeverance into the prefent ftate of their fettle- 


ments, and into the native powers of India. The chief 
’ fubjeéts of their inquiry have been the effe& of the infti- 
. tution of the fupreme court of judicature ; the conduét of 
€ the Members of which that court is compofed ; the caufes 
yt of the war in the Carnatic ; and the condition of the Bri- 
al tifh pofleffions in thofe parts. The inquiries into thefe 
id have branched forth into other inquiries of lefs moment. 

re Were it our province to make obfervations on the re- 
n- ortsof the fecret and fele&t committees, we might, per- 
er five, find occafion to illuftrate the nature of party, and of 
ult ex parte evidence. But thefe reports are not to be viewed in 
mn. the light of judicial, or rather inquifitorial records, only. 
et They open a vaft field of contemplation to the Boerace 
ib- and antiquary, as well as the legiflator. The faéts they fo 
of well authenticate are deeply interefting to human nature, and 
ot- will continue to ‘draw the attention. of ingenious ‘and cul- 
sI- tivated minds, long after the paffions and difputes: which 
jere brought them to light, fhall have been loft in utter oblivi- 
ld on. On this account, the reports of the committees ought 
the not tobe pafled over in filence by a /iterary journal. If the 
nely travels of an individual through any country are deemed 
ered an objeét of curiofity, and as fuch held up, in periodical 
pol- Reviews, to the learned world, how much more worthy of 
eral notice is a long and ftrict enquiry into the flate of fo inte- 
foon refting a country as India, conduéted, for years, by the au- 

| the thority of a great and enlightened nation, poffeffing all pof- 
ance fible means of information? Jt is thus that the active prin- 

: cc ciples of the human mind are eminently fubfervient to the 


promotion of truth or knowledge. The love of {cience is but 
e nO agentle paflion, and generally courts. the ftudious fhade, 
und, where the philofopher may learn froti books what is alread 

acter, known, but not fo readily find out what remains to be dif 
S 8°" HA covered.. At leaft, we may fafely affirm, that few in the 
1 pro” HE oprefent age, travel into the eaft, like Pythagoras and Plato for 
the fake of knowledge. But the active paffions of avarice 


idicial Hand ambition explore every corner of the world, and open 
culties Hi new views to the eye of fcience. 

Bent It was the cuftom of that great commander and ftatefman 
, CON ME Julius Czefar, (and indeed, it was the genius of the Ro- 
re “I man government) in the progrefs of conquefts, to inquire, 
revo" in the firft place, into the manners and cuftoms of the na- 
ere tions againit whom he advanced his arms. Qui mores ho- 
mou! 


minum, A knowledge of their prejudices feemed neceflary, 
: Q2 te 
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to the eftablifhment of fuch political inftitutions as might 
beit fubje&, and retain them in fubmiffion to the autho- 
rity of Rome. Great Britain has inverted the order of the 
Roman policy : fhe has firft framed laws for her conquered 
provinces, and proceeded to inquire into the manners of 
the people afterwards. The neceffity, however, of fuch a 
fubfequent inquiry has taught a leffon of moderation to 
fiates and princes, and forms a prefage that fimilar inquiries, 
on future occafions, will illuftrate the moral phenomena of 
the world. " 

As all antiquity points to Afia as the parent of mankind, 
and of every {cience and art, fo in the reports of the com- 
mittees of India affairs, we every where meet with cuf- 
toms, manners, and opiniens whofe origin is buried in a 
profound and unfathomable antiquity. The veneration of 
the Hindoos for every thing that is antient appears to be the 
mot prominent feature in their charagter, The Greeks, in their 
learned difquifitions hada great reverence for the opinions of 
the antients, and in Plato particularly Ocwag waralols rcyelo (0 /per 
palaiois legeto) occurs at every turn, More majorum too occurs 
often in the Roman writers, and all nations, indeed, en- 
tertain in fome degree, a veneration for their ancettors. 
But this veneration in the eaft knows no bounds. The 
do&rines and cuftoms that have been handed down by 
their forefathers, the Gentoos obferve with inviolable at- 
tachment ; and their delicate nerves, when thefe are invad- 
ed, afluming a bold and vigorous tone, they brave famine, 
and death. Their doétrines and cuftoms are fanctified by 
the authority of religion. Every thing in India points toa 
divine origin. The empire of religion is univerfal, and 
extends to the moft minute circumftances of life. Religi- 
on controuls the great as well as the fmall. It mitigates 
the rigour of defpotie government, and affords an afylum 
to the diftrefled. The Mahomedan conquerors of India, 
finding that they might indeed exterminate, but not fub- 
due the religious opinions, of the Gentoos, yielded to their 
firmnefs, and indulged them in all their prejudices. Hence, 
in the different provinces, or principalities in India, the 
Gentoos are governed by the Gentoo law, and Muffulmen 
by the Mahomedan. It is a very unufual thing, indeed, in 
India to arreft the perfons of individuals, or to break into 
their houfes, or feize on their private property. But their 
teligious fanétuaries and the apartments of the women were 
always facred. It was wlareed’ for chriftians to pollute theit 
temples, and break into their Zenanas. 

here is an affinity, if we are not miftaken, between that 
¥encration for antiquity which diftinguithes the a 
a. 
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and their faculty, in all works of art, for imitation. In 
Europe, in cold climates, and in free governments efpecial- 
ly, men are active and inventive, and look forward to fome 


period that fhall be farther advanced, in improvement of 


every kind, than the prefent. The Gentoos ttudy to imi- 
tate toperfection, what has been done already, and look back 
to times of greater purity, happinefs, and glory. 

Another remarkable feature in the charaéter of the Hin- 
doos, Mahomedans, as well as Gentoos, is their patience 
under fufferings. ‘TIms feems connected with their ideas of 
predeftination, and their habits of living under defpotic go- 
vernments, and is a proof, how much opinion anid cuitom 
influence the very tempers of men. 

In perufing the reports of the committees, the hiftorian is 
ftrué& with manifett proofs of the feudal fyftem of govern- 
ment in India. This fyftem is not in all probability coeval 
with the Gentoo cuftoms-and manners, but, has probabty, 
been introduced, or naturally arifen out of the conquetts of 
India, by the Tartars and Perfians.. The King of Delhi is 
the fovereign from whom the Nabobs nominally derive their 
right of inheritance : and different princes bear the names 
of the offices their anceftors heldin his court. The Na- 
bob. is the Lord paramount : the zemindar, a feudal lord, 
pofleffingya judicial authority over ryots or tenants, who 
allo may have fubteriants. Appeals:are made to the court 
of this feudal chief, if, either the higher farmers, or the 
collectors: of his’ revenues, opprefs the tenants: His 
vaflals repair to his ftandard, each with an arméd force, 
in-cafe of war: and he treats them in times of peace with 
moderation, and indulgence. Ss __ Teas 

But there is nothing which ftrikes an European more, 
than. the fingular prejudices of the Hindoos, and the vio- 
lence of their fympathies, and antipathies. ‘Their aver- 
fos to certain. kinds of food and of drink ; their divi- 
fon into caffes; and their abhorrence of ftrangers ; their 
troublefome and. expenfive ablutions and’ expiations ; their 
holy: cities and: rivers ; their feafons of vubilee, or inter- 
vals of happinefs and eafe ; the juftice and the merciful- 
nefs of their laws, which extend not .only to men_ but 
to beafts ; their lively and dramatic manner of writing and 
telling a ftory ; the polite fimplicity that. reigns in their 
perfonal interviews and. their epiftolary: correfpondence ; 
their manner of writing, which like:that-of: the facred:ferips 
tares; holds, a middle place between the: the abftra®’ pre- 
cifion of the European, and the’ figurative’ nature of cer- 
tain’ Affiatic prodadtons : all thefe circumftinceés ‘art’ ex- 
ceedingly- interefting’ to the divine as welf as ‘the philofo- 
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pher, for they not only ferve to difplay the extreme 
verfatility of human nature, but plainly point to pa- 
triarchal times, and lend their aid to authenticate thofe 
SACRED RECORDS, which are doubtlefs the moft pre- 
cious remains of antiquity, whether they are viewed as 
containing the moft curious matters of faé&, or asre- 
plete with confolation to a guilty and miferable world. 
There are many other points that might be illudtrated 
by the difcoveries that have been made by the commit- 
tees. The fpeculations to which they lead are indeed 
endlefs. We fhall therefore content ourfelves for the 
prefent with illuftrating what we have advanced, in this 
criticifm, by what may juftly be deemed a literary curiof- 
: an account of an examination of a Gentoo, and a 
Mahomedan prince by the Englifh Houfe of Commons. 
It is extraéted from the report of the committee appointed 
by the Houfe of Commons to take into their confidera- 
tion the Bengal petitions. 
© There being at this time a Bramin in England, who is a fubject 
of a Gentoo government, your committee judging it to be the mott 
authentic fource of information, concerning the ufages and reli- 
gion of the Hindoos, requeited his attendance ; and the particulars 
of his examination being interpreted by William Charles Boughton 
Roufe, efquire, a member of your committee, are That his 
name is Honwontrow—That he comes from Poonah, a Gentoo go- 
vernment, of which Sittarah is the capital That it is governed 
by the Pefiwah, whois a Bramin—That he is come to England 
on the part of Ragenaut Rew, with letters to the King, and the 
Fatt India Company—That he is a Bramin—That his caft, as well 
as all others, is obliged to obferve particular, rules and modes of life 
—That the object of worfhip is alike to all calts ; but that there are 
many fects and diftinctions,each of which has its peculiar rules—That 
there are four principal cafts ; and within thefe there area great 
many others ; and that it is criminal for any Gentoo, to tranf- 
grefs the rules of his particular catft That he may lofe his caft 
entirely, or according to the nature of the. offence, it may admit of 
expiation. That being afked, Whether fome of thefe expiaticns 
are not expenfive and troublefome ? he faid, Without expence 
and trouble how can expiation be made ?—That it would be pro- 
ortionable to the crime ; for inflance, Brimhatta, or killing of a 
Bramin ; Strehatta, or the killing of a woman ; Barhatta, or the 
killing of a child ; Gowhatta, or the killing of a cow ; are the 
four great offences that require the moft rigorous expiations ; and 
the degree of criminality is nearly alike-—That he mutt make 
one diftinétion, that it can only be done by confent and direction 
of learned Bramins—That in cafe of a rich perfor, the expiation 
is large fums given in charity ; if of low condition, long pilgri- 
mages, as far.as.twelve years, ‘without fhoes, and naked feet, 
would be enjgined.—That by the laws and cuftoms of the Gen- 


toos, a Bramin might poflibly commit. fuch a crime, as to incur 
the 
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the punifhment of death ; for inftance, wilful murder ; but there 
js one thing, it is not right to hang a Bramin; if he is put to 
death, it fhould be with a fword At the fame time the witnefs 
added, That he never heard of an inftance in which, under an Hin- 
doo government, a Bramin was p.* to death.—Then being afked, 
Whether there is any other crime, befides wilful murder, for 
which a Bramin can be punifhed with death ? he faid, The prince 
may take his life for fome great breach of truft, or crime againft the 
fare; but hanging would not be the punifhment—the punifhment 
of death is not inflicted for fmaller matters; but what other 
crimes can merit death !—That hanging is, by the Hindoos, 
confidered as a great pollution; and further, it is the belief of 
the Hindoos, that a man who fuffers death by the fword, has par- 
don for his offences, but if he dies by the halter, he dies with his 
fins upon him—That a perfon dying by fuicide, or by the halter, 
cannot have his funeral rites performed That the body of a 
hanged Bramin is fo polluted, that another will not touch it. 
And being afked the particular reafon? the witnefs faid, How 
can I tell you the reafon for it ? fuch is our ancient religion 
It is a general principle of faith, that an Hindoo fhould die plac- 
ed upon the earth.—Being afked, Whether there are not crimes 
by which Hindoos may lofe their caft ? he faid, There are; for 
inftance, that he, being a Bramin, could not eat any thing pre- 
pared by the hands of the Perfee (who was then fitting by him) ; 
that if he did, he fhould lofe his caft ; and that if he had done it 
of his own free will, it could not be expiated ; that, though a 
Gentoo, fhould have refifted, if he be forced violently into an act 
of impurity, it will reft with the learned Bramins, whether to re- 
fore him to his caft again or not ?—That they can do nothing in 
it, but by the order of the Shafter. That they can eat only the 
things that are permitted them by the rulcs of their caft ; that 
he has heard the Bramins of Canooge eat fome kinds of flefh ; but 
that if the Bramins in his country eat meat they would lofe their 
cat—That a Bramin cannot eat his food, unlefs prepared by an- 
other Bramin ; that if he fhould eat food dreft by a perfon of 
another caft, it would be an impurity—That indulgences would 
be allowed to perfons under an extreme illnefs, or fuch hunger as 
might take away power of judgment; but that if he fthould 
only be hungry, and had the power of diftinguifhing perfons, no 
deviation from rule would be allowed.—Being afked, Whether 
there are any diftinctions as to vetlels or places of cookery ; he 
faid, There are ; that for inftance, he could not drefs his food at 
the fire in the room where he was then fitting, nor could he drefs 
it in borrowed veffels, nor could he drefs it upon a wooden 
foor, but if there was a fpan of earth upon the floor, he might 
~—That if a man of another caft, or of no caft, was to touch him at 
meals, or whilft he was drefling his food, or was to enter into 
the {pace allotted by him for the dreffing his food, he fhould be ob- 

to throw away the victuals ; and it an Hallachore, or man of 
nocaft, fhould come into the room where his victuals were, the whole 
houfe muft be wafhed before he could eat in it againt—That if in the 
open gir an Hallachore fhould touch him, he fhould be obliged to 


Q.4 wafh 
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wath himfelf—That fome cafts would be obliged to wath their 
cloaths and body, others only their body ; and fome low cats 
would not be obliged to wafh at all.—And being afked, Whether 
he had not fuffered great difficulties in the journey from his own 
country to England ? he faid, Yes, very great; that from Bom- 
‘bay to Mocha, though the voyage lafted 27 days, he never 
gat any thing but what he brought with him, fuch as fweatmeats 
and preferved fruits, and pumkins and vegetables, and drank the 
water he brought with him, and never tafted food dreft on board 
the fhip—That when he arrived at Judda, the governor, who isa 
Mahomedan, examined his baggage, and ordered him into con- 
finement in the fame houfe with the Perfees ; that the governor 
fent him victuals two or three times a day ; but for two whole 
days he neither eat nor drank any thing ; that they were furprifed 
at his not eating, when they had fent him fo good a dinner ; and 
after fome difficulty he made them underftand, by means of a boy, 
who {poke his language, that being a Bramin, he could. net eat 
their victuals ; that when he inttructed them what his cuitoms re- 
quired, they furnifhed him with a tent, and other neceffary con- 
weniencies for drefling hjs vi¢tuals ; which he did then, with his 
own hand. Being afked, What is their mode of confinement of a 
debtor ? he faid, In the firft place, it is not ufual to confine them; 
byt if the perfon fhould be retractory, and-difobey the orders ot 
the magiftrate for difcharging the debt, perhaps he would. place a 
guard upon his houfe ; if his debts amounted to more than his 
effects, the magiftrate would then order diftribution, but he never 
touches the images or ornaments of the place of, worfhip, or of 
the apartments of the women and children, nor the furniture of 
the honfe ; and that the guard fuffers nobody to go in or. out with- 
out his permiffion, but that it,is not the bufinefs of the guard to pre- 
vent the victuals coming in, unlefs he has,a fpecial order trom the 
magiftrate, for the bufinefs of the guard is to prevent any thing 
from being carried out ; that if the perfon has committed a crime 
and the magiftrate wifhes to difgrace him, he may give fuch an 
order ; that he muft not, even in that cafe, difgrace the women— 
That it fometimes happens, that a prince prefles a Zemindar for 

ayment of his rents, and fends a guard upon his houfe ; that if 
the Zemindar is abfent, and has. not money to, pay, he abfconds, 


but then the guard. will not do any thing to affect his. womea ;. 


that if he fhould feize the property of a Zemindar, it would not 
be juftifiable to touch his religious ornaments, or his women’s a- 
partments ; that befides, nothing is got by ruining a Zemindar, 
who is the paramount proprietor of the land.—Being afked, What 
dealings are allowed to the Bramins ? he faid, He is prohibited 
from trading in falt, fpirituous liquors, oil, butter, fhoes, and from 
low trades ; that an Hindoo is obliged to wafh in a tank, or river, 
at leaft once a day ; that wafhing ina river is beft, if he cannot 
do that, he muft wath in a tank, or with water, in his own houfe; 
that not to wafh at all, would be an impurity; that he can- 
not eat without, except ih cafe of ficknefs—That if. an. Hindoo is 
excluded his caft, he is difgraced, and becomes, Hallachore, and is 
confidered by his family as dead ; that even his, funeral rites are 
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performed, and his face is never to be feen afterwards-—+That the 
Hindoos confider the water of the Ganges as facred, and vow to 
wafh in it on particular occafions—'} hat long pilgrimages are con- 
{dered as expiations That the inferior cafts of Hindoos 
pay refpect to the fuperior ; to a.Bramin particularly the highett ; 
that wealth is nothing in competition with that degree of rank— 
That the low people may drink the water in which a fuperior has 
wafhed his feet ; that he himfelf would: drink, and think it would 
be right to do it, of the water in which q Bramin, learned in their 
books, has wafhed his feet, but it would be a diigrace to the Bra- 
min to futter Hallachores or bafe people to. do it.———Being atked, 
Whether the lower caits are not much offended when they jee the 
higher, fuch as the Bramins, treated with indignity or difrefpect, or 
whether they are pleafed.; he faid, If a Rajahpout fees an indignity: 
offered toa Bramin, he will rifque his lite to protect him ; that 
even the loweft caits of Hindoos would not be pleafed to fee a Bra- 
min degraded ; that what a Mahomedan might think upon it, he 
does not know. The witneis further faid, ‘That under a Gentoo 
government, the charges of recovering a debt are a fourth. part, 
which goes to the magiftrate, and makes part ofthe public revenue 
——That in his country, women are not fo much fecluded as’ 
among the Mahomedans.; but it would be a difgrace iff they went 
into courts of -juitice—Thar if he had guefts at his houfe, his wife. 
might. come in with the victuals, but could not fit down. with. 
men——That he has heard that the Rajahpouts, and people of 
Bengal confine their women. more than the Marattas; that they: 
will not permitthem,, particularly thofe of rank, to be feen 
That;in his country, the mode of recovering a debt from a woman, 
is, for the magiftrate to fend to her, to fatisfy the creditor; if fhe 
refufes, he orders her, if fhe be a woman of. charaéter, to be broughe 
to his hqufe.; fhe is carried in,a covered) carriage, and. received by 
his women, but is, never compelled: to attend the caufe in: a public: 
court; and; even if the magiftrate himfelf: fpeaks to her, there: 
will. be a curtain between them——He faid alfo, That-ivis ufuab 
for women, in his country, to.burn themfelves on the funeral pile 
of their hufbands, that-the fame cuftom prevails alfo in Bengal’ and! 
other parts of Indoftan. 

* And-in order to enable the houfe.to compare the effect and'ten- 
dency of; the proceedings which appeared in evidence. in theit-en- 
quires concerning Bengal; with the policy and-conduét of the.Ma-. 
homedan governments, now. and lately exifting. in the neighbour- 
hood of that, province, relatively: to the fame objects; your committee: 
proceeded to examine.Captain Gabriel Harpur; who informed‘them,,. 
That he had refided: in Bengal, Bahar, and Orifla, from 1761 to- 
1774 ;; that; he: was.in the. company’s fervice from 1763 to 1776,. 
and; commanded a battalion of Sepoys. trom.1766 to 1774.——Be- 

















ing afked; Where. he was. ftationed:the lait fix. years of his: refi- 
dence in India? hefaid, In the province of Qude, with-the Vi- 
zer, Soujah, Doulah——~That he was a. Mahomedan,. and: an inde- 
pendant prince.; that his dominions extended from eatt to. weft 300: 
miles.in length, fram-north to fouth, near. 200 miles- ib breadth ;- 
that they were very populous, and: well: cultivated——That- he- 
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eftimated the actual collection of his revenucs at about one million 
eight hundred thoufand pound per annum. 

_* That the Vizier’s army was limited by treaty, in 1768, to 
$5,000 men ; that it was compofed of Mahomedans and Hindoos ; 
but by far the greateft part Hindoos,——That many of the princi- 
pal oflicers were Hindoos, and amongitthem feveral who held com- 
mands—That the Vizier was more attentive to the Hindoo officers 
than to thofe of his own religion, in order to attach his Gentoo 
fubjects more to his perfon and government. 

* That the Vizier treated the Rajahs and Zemindars under his 
dependencies with the greateit marks of civility, refpect, and friend- 
fhip, and particularly with regard to the women’s apartments— 
‘That in coming near a village, he would quit the main road, that 
he might avoid fecing their inclofures, as his fituation on an ele- 
phant would enable him to overlook them That he always re- 
commended a fimilar conduct to the witnefs, which he invari- 
ably obferved. 

* Being afked, Whether, recs his refidence with the Vizicr, 
he ever knew a Zemindar being difpoffefled of his Zemindary by 
him ? he faid, That he can only recollect one inftance ; that it 
was for arrears of rent, and it happened to a man who had been 
frequently in arrear, and frequently pardoned ; and who was no- 
torious not only for ill payment of revenue, but for his conduct 
towards thofe who were under his government——-Being afked, 
What was his mode of proceeding on that difmiffion ? faid, That 
the Zemindar was fummoned to attend at Fizabad, the Vizicr’s 
court; that being unable to pay his arrears,.or to find fecurity 
for the payment, he was difpotlefled of his Zemindary, and impri- 
foned ; where he remained fome time, but was afterwards releafed 
at the interceffion of fome of the Gentoo officers about the court. 

‘ Being afked, What he meant by imprifonment? faid, A guard 
fet over his perfon in a place near the Cutchery, appointed for the 
confinement of Gentoo prifoners, where his own fervants attended 
him in the fame manner as if he had been in his own houfe—— 
The he was fuffered fometimes to fit under a tree, and to fleep 
under a tent occafionally pitched for him That in the pro- 
vince of Oude, perfons of different religions and cafts are never 
confined in the fame place ; for they are very careful not to offend 
the cuftoms and religions of one fect or the other, and it would 
— great offence.——Being afked, Whether it is ufual to impri- 














on perfons for debt in that country ? he faid, They are fome- 


times imprifoned for debt, but not often ; that imprifoning their 
perfons is the laft refource they apply to—That they treat their 
debtors with great lenity, and never diftrefs them, if they can give 
probable fecurity of paying their debts in a moderate time ; part 
of it is frequently remitted ; and particularly in the cafe of the 
Zemindar beforementioned, who was indebted tothe vizier 24,000 |. 
all of which was remitted when the Zemindar was releafed : ‘That 
a man is confidered as of a | very unfeeling and litigious difpofition, 
who purfues his debtor to the extremities of confinement, and it 
is difcountenanced by the courts of juftice.x—Being afked, What 
is the ufual rate. of intcreft in that country ? he informed your 
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committee, That it is generally one per cent. per month ; but that 
when individuals are much prefled for money, the monied men 
are apt to exact more, but are liable to punifhment for ufury ; that 
in this he confines himfelf to mercantile tranfactions.—Being atk- 
ed, If he ever knew or heard of places cf public worfhip bcing 
profaned by the Mahomedans, in.executing the Vizier’s .orders a- 
gainfta Zemindar ? he faid, Never once; itrict orders are -always 
given to avoid any thing of that kind. 

‘ Being afked, In what degree of retpect the women of the Rajahs 
and principal Zemindars are held in the Vizier’s dominions ? he 
faid, In the greateft refpect ; that he never heard an initance of an 
infult being offered to an Hindoo woman of any defcription, dur- 
ing the time of his refidence there— That by infult, he means, that 
their private apartments may not be invaded by any perfon what- 
foever-———That there are fome of the lower hs tee ot Gentco wo- 
men, who in the time of harveft affift in the fields—That to fee 
thofe women is no indignity ; but it you offered to touch their 
perfons, break in upon their retirements, or to touc!: the places 
where they drefs their victuals, it would be contidered as a viola- 
tion of their cultoms and religious obfervances—That he never 
heard of fuch infults being offered in any cafe, either. by. orders trom 
the Vizier, or from his courts of juttice. 

‘ Being Afked, What was the proportion of Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans in the province of Oude? he faid, he could not precifely an- 
fwer, but that the Mahomedans bear a very {mall proportion to 
Gentoos. Oy 

‘ Being afked Whether he was atthe furrender of Ellibad, in 
1765 ? he faid, He was; and that it furrendered at difcretion—That 
there were many women of diftinction, Makomedans and Hindoos, 
there at the time of the furrender——That Sir Robert Fletcher, 
who commanded the Englifh army, fuffered the women to go away 
incovered carriages unexamined, and with a — though he had 
intimation at the time, that they had fecreted monéy and jewels to 
avery confiderable amount. ) 3 

* Being afked, If he had been at the city of Benares? he faid, 
Frequently ; and. that it is efteemed a holy city, the refidence of 
learning and religion. Being afked, in whofe dominions that 
city is? he faid, It was then in the dominions of Soujah Dowlah, 
but-under the immediate government of his Zemindar, Rajah Bul- 
wan Sing, who, by the Vizier’s permiffion, exercifed fovereign au- 
thority--—T hat the annual tribute he paid the Vizier, was about 22 
or 23 lacks of rupecs That he thinks there were no Mahomedan 
officers belonging to Soujah Dowlah, who were in authority at Benares 
——That the Vizier appointed. one officer, the fuperintendant of the 
mint, who was uiually a Gentoo.——Being afked, If he ‘had often 
refided in, or pafied through the provinces of Benares or Gazypore? 
he faid, He had frequently paffed through them ; and often, had re- 
fded a month at a time at Benares——That rather a more than lefs 
lenient mode of government is obferved in the provinces of Benares 
and “Gazypore, than prevails in thofe provinces which were more 
immediately’ under Soujah Dowlah’s government. 

-* Being afked, If there are many reputable fhroffs refident at Be- 
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mares ? he faid, A great many men of large property, whofe money 
dealings extend to all parts of India That their bills of ex. 
change are very current'at Surat———T hat the rate of intereft there, 
is, he believes, nearly the fame as throughout the whole province 
of Oude.—— Being afked, If it. was confidered as a place of parti- 
cular fecurity for the depofit of money ? he faid, Itwae; but he be. 
heves thatidea arofe from the nature of its government. Being 
atked, Whether the effect of this government was to attaeh the in- 
habitants to the perfon and government of Soujah Dowlah and 
Bulwan Sing? he faid, That mode of government certainly did at- 
tach them to their perfons and adminiftration. 

* Being afked, How the provinces of Benares and Gazypore are 
cultivated, compared with thofe parts of Buhar which adjoin, and 
are only feparated by the river Caramnafla? he faid, The provinces 
ef Benares and Gazypore are more highly cultivated than any he 
ever paffed through, and far fuperior to the adjoining one of Bahar; 
and that he attributes this comparative profperity of thofe provinces 
w the induftry of the inhabitants, and to'the fecure and lenient go- 
¥ernment they. live under. 

* Being afked, whether the Hindoos are much: attached to their 
manners. and cuftoms, and religious obfervances ? he faid, They are 
very much.—.—And_ whether the Gentoo Sepoys in the Englifh fer- 
vice pay. much refpect to the perfons of the Bramins, to the places 
of: theinworfhip, and to their religious. obfervances? he replied, 
‘That he:knows numberlefs inflances to prove that: they do——That 
Gentoo Sepoys, on the line of a march pafling through the ncighbour- 
hood'of' a.place of worflup; frequently. have: applied to their officers 
for leave: of abfence to perform their devotions——That: the bat- 
talion which he:commanded, was. principally-compofed of Gentoos; 
and that in the feveral’ routs’ that- he has' marched’ through the pro- 
vinees of Soujah Dowlah,. he has fometimes, at the general reque!t 
of: allthe Gentoo troops, when it did not interfere with any parti- 
cular-ferviee:that he was employed in, halted a day. to give them 
an opportunity of paying their devotions: at’ any: remarkable place 
af, worfhip; and he knows, that Soujah: Dowlah-has often obferved 
the fame conduct:with the Hindoos. of his army.——Being afked, 
At that feafon of the:yearwhen pilgrims come ftom all parts of India 
to: bathe in:the Ganges, and other rivers, what’ was: their treatment 
from Soujah Dowlah’s.government? he faid, That there are two 
places of: bathing: and* worfhip in the neighbourhood: of : Fizabad, 
where, on the arrival of the pilgrims, guards were ftationed to pro- 
tect them in their religious obfervances ; and Soujah Dowlah cov- 
ftantly made:large:donations among{t the poorer fort of the pilgrims, 
for their:maintenance during their pilgrimage.’ 

The importance and Girgularity-of | the matter, will we 
doubt: not, “‘fufficiently’ apologize to our Readers for the 
length of the foregoing extract. “Theobfervations we have 
hitherto made on the. reports of the fecret and fele& com- 
mittees relate, more’ or lefs, to. them, all. _ In, our: next 
number we propofe very, fully. and particularly, to-examine 
the merits) of: the, mith, reports. which, has: heen. publifhed 
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to the world in a formal manner, and which has attra&ted a 
very general attention. 





Art. Il Obfervations on the Strufture and Fundtions of the Nervous 
Syfem. Illuftrated with Tables. By Alexander Monro, M. D. 
Prefident of the Royal College of Phyficians, and Profeflor of 
Phyfic, Anatomy and Surgery in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 
Large folio 21. 129. 6d. Boards. Jvhnfon, : 

Continued from our Review of Augeft, 


‘N the 13th Chapter, of the appearance of the nerves 

in their courfe, &c. the Author contradiéts the idea adopted 

other writers on the fubje&, that the nerves confit of 
longitudinal fibres laid parallel to each other. He afferts, on 
the contrary, that they confift of a ri, Ten fubftanée, in 
which a more white and opake fibrous looking matter feems 
to be difpofed in tranfverfe and ferpentine lines, which are 
evident in all the nerves, efpecially the fmall ones. ' 

The Profeffor confiders thefe lines as folds or joints, 
ferving to accommodate the nerves to the different ftates. 
of flexion and extenfion; and confirms this idea by ob- 
ferving that the tendons have a fimilar appearance in their 
relaxed ftate, which they lofe, as well as the nerves when 
they are greatly ftretched. : 

n the rsth Chapter, on the plexufes of nérves; Dr, 
Monro obferves, that the fibres of the different trunks in 
them are intermixed, and that every nerve under the plexus 
confifts of fibres of all the nerves, that are tied together 
above the origin of that nerve from the plexus; and. in the 
i7th Chapter he afferts, that the chords which compofe 
tach of the nerves form a fucceffion of plexufes with cach 
other, nearly in the fame manner as in the axillary plexus 
formed by the trunks of the cervicalnerves, The Doator 
imagines that the intention of nature, in fo carefully inter- 
mixing the nervous fibres, is to leffen the danger of acci- 
dents or difeafes affeéting the trunks of the nerves. 

In the 19th Chapter which treats of the ganglia of the 
nerves; after having fhewn, as we noticed in a former Re- 
view, that only one of the fafciculi of the fpinal nerve, 
(the pofterior) enters into a ganglion, Profeflor Monro con- 
cludes that only one half of all the nerves of the mufcular 
organs of the trunk, and one half of the nerves of the arms 
and legs pafs through a ganglion, 

The 6th pair, the portio dura of the 7th the 8th and the 
jth pairs being conneéted by filaments to the ganglia of the 
st fympathetic nerve, gives fome reafon to fuppofe, that 
ome part of thefe nerves pafs through thefe ganglia, con- 


trary 
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trary to'the opinions of authors, that thefe as well as the 
olfaétory, the optic nerves, and the fourth’ pair are deftitute 


of . dav - - 

Ganglia all agree.in their general ftructure. 

Inthe fixth Seétion of this Chapter a number of conclufions 
are. drawn from the feveral facts mentioned by the Author re- 
{pecting ganglia. As thefe conclufions contain, and are jn 
reality the fa&ts themfelves, we fhall. have’ a comprehenfive 
view of his opinions on this fubjeé&t, by laying them before 
our Reader, obferving by the way, that this mode of draw. 
ing conclufions, which is little more than a repetition of the 
facts themfelves, feems to be too. frequently followed in this 
work, | : 

1ft. § Several branches of the nerves which enter a gang- 
‘lion, run upon its furface, feparating from each other, 
‘ and joining again, fo as to form new continuations of 
* threads at the other end of. the ganglion. 
adly. * When we cut a ganglion, we are fo far from 

* finding that the courfe of the nerves is interrypted within 
‘ it, or that it is a fubftance totally different in its nature, 
* from the nerves that enter it, that we are able to trace in 
‘every part of the ganglion nerves diftinguifhable by fuch 
* folds or joints as are feen in them in all ether places.’ 

gdly. The Author afferts from obfervation, that there 
is a great intermixture of nervous threads in a ganglion. 

4thly. ‘ It appears very difficult in many inftances, to 
* diftinguith all the nerves which enter a ganglion from 
* thofe which are fent off from it; and of courfe it is very 
‘ difficult or impoffible to determine all the fources from 
* which any branch fent off to the ganglion is. derived.’ 

sthly. Though the nerves iffuing from ganglia, feem 
to be more bulky than thofe which efiter them, ‘ yet I have 
‘not been able to difcover that the coates of the nerves 
* going out were thicker, or different from the coats of the 
‘nerves going into the ganglia. Hence there is juft rea- 
* fon to fuppofe that nervous matter is furnifhed by gang- 
ty 
6thly. In confirmation of this opinion, it is obferved, 
That the yellowifh or brownifh matter of ganglia has 
numerous veflels conveying red blood, difperfed upon tt: 
that its colour, efpecially in man, very much _ refembles 
that of the cortical fubftance of the brain: that in feveral 
children, in whom the brain had been either originally 
* imperfect, or Comprefied by accident, it’s colour and con- 
* fiftence ftill more clofely refembled that of a ganglion. 
¢ That, in man, the trunk of the olfaétory nerve has, a¢- 


* hering to its end, a cineritious bulb, fituated within the 
, * crani- 
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‘cranium, and which is evidently of the fame texture 
* with the cortical matter of the brain. In fifh, the olfa&tory 
‘nerve has no fuch bulb within the cranium; but nearer 
‘ to the nofe we find.a ganglion, fupplying the place of this 
‘ bulb, &c.’ hin | 

nthly. ‘This opinion is further confirmed, from) what 
has been previoufly obferved of every nerve being covered 
with cineritious matter, imparting energy to it. 

Sthly..  From-a comparifon between a ganglion and 4 
lymphatic conglobate gland. : | : i 

Hence ganglia are moft numerous in: the ‘nerves of : the 
moft important organs. ek | 

In Chapter 20th Dr. Monro gives an ad¢count of fome 
fpheroidal bodies which he has difcovered in fome fifh, to 
wit, the cod, the whiting, and the haddock, between the dura, 
and pia’ mater, and on the outfide of the brain, cerebellum, 
and {pinal marrow ; lodged in a vifcid clear humour interpoted 
between the ¢ranium and the brain: The minute branches 
of the nerves are deftitute of them, and fimilar to the nerves 
in other fifh, or in otherclafles of animals.. The: Author 
concludes that thefe bodies make part of the nervous fyftem, 
and conjectures that they ferve fome office of high: impor- 
tance, but thinks that they do not fupply the :place .of gan- 
glia, becaufe although there are no. ganglia in thefe fifth at 
the root of the {pinal nerves, yet the fame deficiency is ob- 


- fervable in other fifh. 


In Chapter 21 the Author gives an account of fome prin- - 
cipal nerves which have not been properly traced by Authors. 

And firft, he has traced the olfactory nerves by diffection, 
tven in the human fubje&t, a great way within the nofe, 
where they form an elegant net work, This !is contrary to 
the opinion of Zinn and Haller, of their fubftance being 
fo foft and pulpy, that it is impoffible to trace them beyond 
theethmoide bone, Thefe nerves inthe fheep:and ox are 
hollow, but the Profeffor hath not determined whether they 
be fo in man. | | 

He hath alfo traced the firft and fecond branches of the 
fifth pair within the nofe; the former being fpent, in man, 
as well as in the fheep and ox, on the upper and fore part 
of the feptum navium, and the latter, particularly in the ox 
and theep, being diftributed on the lower part of the feptum 
havium, and upen the offa fpongiofa and fide of the nofe. 

The retina which by all other anatomifts. has been fup- 
pofed to terminate at the ligamentum ciliare, Dr. Monro 
finds ending abruptly like the edge of a tea cup, fomewhat 
further back in the eye, and covering only that part of the 


eye 
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eye on which the pictures of objeéts can be diftin&ly 
painted. 

The Author obferves. that Dr. Meckel has committed 4 
miftake in his treatife on the fifth pair of nerves, in répre- 
ienting the carotid artery as paffing between the fecond and 
third branches of that nerve; and fays, that it is on the 
inner fide of both branches. 

The Profeffor has aifo traced the nerves of the teeth fur- 
ther than Mr. John Hunter, and obferves,; that in a child 
at birth, their feveral branches can be ‘plainly fhewn, firft 
connetted fo as to form a plexus, and after that entering the 
pulp of the tooth. Other branches pafs between the teeth 
and gums. . 

The Profeffor then combats the opinion of the voice being 
entirely loft, when the recurrent nervés aré cut. From his 
experiment it appears, that the voice was fenfibly altered in 
time by this ration and wéakenéd ;° but that ift the courfe 
of fix weeks after, the ftrength of it was confiderably re- 
ftored. This faét is afterwards confirmed from the anato- 
mi¢al ftruéture, for the Profeffor found, on difle&ting the 
nerves of the hnman larynx, that the recatrent and fuperior 
laryngeal nerves were joined together by their apices, or 
formed a plexus, tefembling that of thé nérves of the face. 

Dt. Monro has likewife delineated a fmiall branch of a 
nérve from the mufcular fpiral nerve’of thé arm, ‘which en- 
ters into the back part of the ligament of thé carpus, and is 
chiefly fpent upon it, in oppofition to Dr. Haller, who has 
denied that any nerve can be traced’ into the ligament of @ 

omt. 
: Dr. Monro further advances, that the chorda tympani is 
formed by the fecond branch of the fifth pair, as well as by 
the portio dura of the feventh; and ‘that-it is added to the 
linguaf branch of the third branch of the fifth pair. He has 
alfo reprefented the progrefs and termination of the portico 
mollis of the feventh pair in the cochlea of the human ear, 
of which no account has yet been given by authors. | 

We now come in the 22d Chapter to the Author’s mi- 
crofcopical obfervations on the ricrves ; upon which occation 
it will neither be improper, nor foreign to our purpofe, to 
give Gur Readers a fummary of what has paffed between our 

Author, and the celebrated Abbé Fontana on this fubyect. 
From Dr. Monro’s firft obfervations, the account o 
which he read to the philofophical fociety of Edinburgh, 1 
January 1779, it appeared to him that the ultimate fibres of 
the nerves were regularly and uniformly ferpentine and con: 
voluted’; and thar this appearance was alfo éxtended to mul- 
¢les, bones, teguments, and even the hairs of the bod’. 
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He likewife obferved the fame in the recent parts of vege- 
tables, in the toffile kingdom, and in all folid bodies whe- 
ther opaque or pellucid. 

The Abbe Fontana, being at this time in London, and 
at work upon this fubjeét, withed to be informed from Dr. 
Monro himfelf of the nature of the difcoveries he had 
made, that in his publication he might be able to do the Pro 
feflor the juftice he deferved, and might not run the rifque 
of advancing as his own, difcoveries, which belonged to an- 
other. With this view the Abbe wrote’a polite letter to Dr. 
Monro, intreating the information he wifhed to be favoured 
with, and to prevent the leait idea of fufpicion, exprefs] 
told Dr. Monro in that letter; that he confidered his dif- 
coveries aS already publifhed; and confequently anterior to 
his own. : 

To this letter the Profeffor, for reafons beft known to dem- 
felf, never returned ary anfwer. The Abbé Fontana was 
therefore obliged to take his information from the account 
given of thefe difcoveries by Dr. Duncan in the Medical 
Commentaries of Edinburgh. The Profeffor in his prefent 

ublication fays; this account was written without his defre, 
bat at the fame time acknowleges, that the Doétor fhewed 
him what he had written before it was fent to the prefs. 

From hence we may fairly conclude that this was at leaft 
a tacit approbation on Dr. Monro’s fide of what Dr. Dun- 
can had written. 

From the Abbé Fontana’s firft experiments fomething 
fimilar to Dr. Monro’s ideas feemed to appear; that is, the 
nerves feemed to be compofed of a number of diftiné& fpiral 
bands; but a more accurate examination convinced the 
Abbe that this appearance of f{piral bands was merely an op- 
tical deception ; and that they alternately appeared and-dif- 


appeared according to various directions of the light or mi+ 
crofcope. 

We fhall not trace the Abbé’s very curious and interefting 
difeoveries upon this fubjeét any further than as they are 
immediately conneéted with the book we are reviewing. 
We thall only therefore obferve, that the Abbé’s work was 
paaiibed at Florence, in the year 1781, and that Profeffor 
Monro’s book did not appear in print til the year 1783. In 
this work, the learned Profeffor acknowleges his former 
miftakes, and declares that he had found out this convo- 
luted appearance to be alfo an optical deception ; but through- 
outthe whole of the chapter on this fubje&t, makes not the 
aft mention of the Abbé Fontana. This is a ftate of 
ts, We leave our Readers to make their own comment 
ipon'them, and fhall only exprefs our warmeft wifhes, that 
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all men of true fcience would imitate the candour, liberality, 
and moderation which the Abbe Fontana hath diiplaved up- 
on this occafion. 

On the nature of the energy of the Nerves, Dr. Monro 
advances no new opinion; but argues again{t thofe who 
fuppofe with Haller, that the nervous energy is moved with 
prodigious velocity ; and alfo thinks that the arguments of 
thofe who contend, from the effeéts and ftruéture of the 
torpedo and gymnotus electricus, that the nerves operate 
by the medium of an eleétrical fluid, are by no means con- 
clufive. 

In the 25th Chapter, where the queftion, Whether the 
nerves convey nourifoment to our organs, is difcufled; Dr. 
‘ Monro, after invalidating all the arguments that have been 
brought by others in fupport of the affirmative fide of this 
quefion, proceeds to prove the negative by a chain of very 
clofe and found reafoning, fupported by anatomical facts 
and experiments, fome of whicl: have been mentioned upon 
another occafion. He likewife fhews that our nourifhment 
is dire&tly fecreted and applied by the arteries, without the 
intervention of the nerves. / 

We fhall mention only the laft of thefe arguments in his 
own words, as it feems to eftablifh the point incontettibly 
by its own weight, without the concurrence of the other 
arguments he has made ufe of. 

** To conclude with an argument againft this hypothefis, (of the 
* nerves being parts. that convey nourifhmenf,) which may be 
** confidered as an argumentum crucis, it is well known, that if 
*¢ powder of madder root is mixed with the food of a young ani- 
*¢ mal, the bones become red; or if a bone has been broken, that 
*¢ the callus joining its parts will be red. The ferum of the blood, 
** in the firft place; is deeply tinged; but the red colour of the 
** bones is not folely, nor even chiefly, owing to the coloured 
* ferum, or blood circulating, for I bave found that after injecting 
*¢ water into the veflels till thefe were emptied of the blood, and 
** that the water came out colourlefs, the tinge in the bones ap- 
‘* peared equally deep, and was, therefore, plainly owing to a great 
** quantity of the red earth added to the bones in the time of their 
** srowth. But this earth was not tranfmitted by the nerves ; for 
*¢ the colour of thefe, as I found, remained unchanged.” 

The Auther having now endeavoured to prove that tle 
enly two funétions of the nerves are fenfation and motion; 
fpeaks in the 26th chapter of the former of thefe fundtions. 
Fie argues againft the opinion, that the living and feeling 
principle, which we call the mind of the animal, is feated 
entirely within the head, occupying there a fenforium com- 
mune; by obferving, that although a wound beyond the 
place at which a'nerve is cut, does not excite pain, yet ther 
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are effects following the wound, which cannot be accounted 
for on mechanical principles. 

From obferving, that a flight punéture of the heart of. a 
fror, when feparated from its body, throws all its fibres in 
a violent motion ; he imagines, fuch a caufe is fo difpropor- 
tionate to the effects, that fome living principle has been 
influenced. He muft therefore conceive that the living 
principle is feated in the: feveral parts of the body, inde- 
pendent of their conneétion with the brain. This feems 
only reviving the fyttem of fome philofophers, who have 
fuppofed that the foul or mind was univerfally diffufed 
through all parts of the body, and exifted even in the ex- 
tremities of the toes and fingers. Upon this fubjeét he adds 
the following ingenious idea. : 

* Or, (we may conceive) that there are two kinds of feeling, one 
with, and another without confcioufnefs; the latter perhaps 1e- 
fembling that kind of feeling which we may fuppofe inherent in 
vegetables, and in confequence of which, their veffels are fo atuated 
as to produce ftill more numerous and wonderful changes on the 
fluids they convey and {feerete, than are to be obferved in the animat 


- 


kingdom.’ . 

In the 27th Chapter the Author endeavours to prove 
much ingenious reafoning and curious experiment, that the 
mufcles do not poffefs any vis infita or power of atting dif- 
ferent from the vis nervea; or in other words that mufcular 
action depends entirely on the influence or power of the 
nerves. : 

The 28th and laft Chapter treats on .the manner and 
caufes of the actions of the mufcles. Here the Author 
contends with great force of reafoning, after ftating the va- 
nous fympathetic ations which take place in animal bodies, 
that fuch complicated aétions cannot be. produced or accoun- 
ed for from their mechanical ftructure ; and that they can- 
hot either principally or entirely depend on the conneétion 
which our different nerves have with each other. 

He then ftates the heads of his objections to the dofrine 
of fuch fympathy being dependent on mechanical principles 
in the following manner. 


1. * Mufcles fupplied by the nerves irritated, often do not aé, 
but others at a diftance. 


2. * Mufcles moft connected by their nerves do not fympathife 


noft, 

. ay gd is not to be traced the reverfe way. 

4. © Mufcles fupplied by intermediate nerves are at reft. 

§- * The fame nerve, irritated in different parts, produces dif. 
rent motions. 

6. * The fame nerve, gently and violently irritated, produces 
utrent motions. 
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all men of true fcience would imitate the candour, liberality, 
and moderation which the Abbé Fontana hath difplaved up- 
on this occafion. 

On the nature of the energy of the Nerves, Dr. Monro 
advances no new opinion; but argues againft thofe who 
fuppofe with Haller, that the nervous energy is moved with 
prodigious velocity ; and alfo thinks that the arguments of 
thofe who contend, from the effects and ftruéture of the 
torpedo and gymnotus ele¢tricus, that the merves operate 
by the medium of an eleétrical fluid, are by no means con- 
clufive. 

In the 25th Chapter, where the queftion, Whether the 
nerves convey nourifhment to our organs, is difcufled; Dr, 
- Monro, after invalidating all the arguments that have been 
brought by others in fupport of the affirmative fide of this 
quefion, proceeds to prove the negative by a chain of very 
clofe and found reafoning, fupported by anatomical facts 
and experiments, fome of whicl: have been mentioned upon 
another occafion. He likewife fhews that our nourifhment 
is direétly fecreted and applied by the arteries, without the 
intervention of the nerves. / 

We fhall mention only the laft of thefe arguments in his 
own words, as it feems to eftablifh the port incontettibly 
by its own weight, without the concurrence of the other 
arguments he has made ufe of. 

** To conclude with an argument againft this hypothefis, (of the 
* nerves being parts, that convey nourifhmenf,) which may be 
** confidered as an argumentum crucis, it is well known, that if 
*¢ powder of madder root is mixed with the food of a young ani- 
** mal, the bones become red; or if a bone has been broken, that 
*€ the callus joining its parts will be red. The ferum of the blood, 
*¢ in the firft place; is deeply tinged ; but the red colour of the 
** bones is not folely, nor even chiefly, owing to the coloured 
“* ferum, or blood circulating, for I bave found that after injecting 
** water into the veflels till thefe were emptied of the blood, and 
** that the water came out colourlefs, the tinge in the bones ap- 
** peared equally deep, and was, therefore, plainly owing to a great 
** quantity of the red earth added to the bones in the time of their 
** growth. But this earth was not tranfmitted by the nerves; for 
** the colour of thefe, as I found, remained unchanged.” 

The Auther having now endeavoured to prove that tle 
enly two functions of the nerves are fenfation and motion; 
fpeaks in the 26th chapter of the former of thefe funétions. 
Ye argues againft the opinion, that the living and feeling 
principle, which we call the mind of the animal, is feated 
entirely within the head, occupying there a fenforium com- 
mune; by obferving, that although a wound beyond the 
place at which 2'nerve is cut, does not excite pain, yet ther 
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are effects following the wound, which cannot be accounted 
for on mechanical principles. 

From obferving, that a flight punéture of the heart of. a 
fror, when feparated from its body, throws all its fibres in 
a violent motion ; he imagines, fuch a caufe is fo difpropor- 
tionate to the effects, that fome living principle has been 
influenced. He muft therefore conceive that the living 
principle is feated in the  feveral parts of the body, inde- 
pendent of their connection with the brain. This feems 
only reviving the fyttem of fome philofophers, who have 
fuppofed that the foul or mind was umiverfally diffufed 
through all parts of the bodv, and exifted even in the ex- 
tremities of the toes and fingers. Upon this fubject he adds 
the following ingenious idea. 7 

‘ Or, (we may conceive) that there are two kinds of feeling, one 
with, and another without confcioufnefs; the latter perhaps 1e- 
fembling that kind of feeling which we may fuppofe inherent in 
vegetables, and in confequence of which, their veffels are fo actuated 
as to produce ftill more numerous and wonderful changes on the 
fluids they convey and feerete, than are to be obferved in the animat 
kingdom.’ | 

In the 27th Chapter the Author endeavours to prove 
much ingenious reafoning and curious experiment, that the 
mufcles do not poffefs any vis infita or power of aéting dif- 
ferent from the vis nervea; or in other words that muicular 
ation depends entirely on the influence or power of the 
nerves. 

The 28th and laft Chapter treats on .the manner and 
caufes of the actions of the mufcles. Here the Author 
contends with great force of reafoning, after ftating the va- 
nous fympathetic a€tions which take place in animal bodies, 
that {uch complicated aétions cannot be produced or accoun- 
ed for from their mechanical ftructure ; and that they can- 
hot either principally or entirely depend on the conneétion 
which our different nerves have with each other. 

He then ftates the heads of his objections to the doérine 
of fuch fympathy being dependent on mechanical principles 
in the following manner. 

1. * Mufcles fupplied by the nerves irritated, often do not act, 
but others at a diftance. 

: * Mufcles moft conneéted by their nerves do not fympathife 
noft, 
ae bor Sp is not to be traced the reverfe way. 

4. © Mufcles fupplied by intermediate nerves are at reft. 

§- * The fame nerve, irritated in different parts, produces dif- 
rent motions. 

5. * The fame nerve, gently and violently irritated, produces 
itrent motions. 
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7. * The fame nerves accuftomed to the ftimulus, acts lefs, oy 
not at all. 

8. * Antagonift mu(fcles receive nerves from the fame roots. 

g. * There are many fympathies, where a connection of nerves 
is not to be traced. 

10. * Many impulfes affect the mind firft. 

11.* Affections of the mind, without the prefence of external ob- 
jeets, produce the fame effects.’ 

In order to lay his claim to thefe arguments againft the 
common mode of accounting for the caufe of fympathy in the 
nerves, the Author mentions, that he had delivered them 
m his courfe of lectures, eight years before Dr. Whytt pub- 
lifhed his treatife on the fubje&, in which many of thefe ar- 
guments are contained; and three years before that gentle- 
man wrote and delivered lectures upon it. 

There is much metaphyfical reafoning in this Chapter 
which is perhaps more curious than ufeful. 

The Author terminates his work with the following in- 
ference deduced from his principles, which we fhall give in 
his own words. 

© When we throw into the fcale the various effects of what has 
been commonly called the inttinét of animals, does it not appear, 
that the moft jutt, as well as moft becoming conclufion we can draw, 
is, that the power which created all things, which gave life to ani- 
mals, and motion to the Heavenly bodies, continues to act upon, 
and to maintain all, by the uncealing influence of a living principle 
pervading the univerfe, the nature of which our faculties are in- 
capuble of comprehending.’ 

We now come to the plates, in number forty-feven with 
which our Author tells us in his title page, his work is illuf- 
trated ; but thefe are in general fo indifferently executed, that 
he might with greater propriety have faid that his work was 
difgraced by them. The drawing in general is not futh- 
ciently correét, nor the engraving either finifhed enough, or 
te ary adapted to exprefs the feveral characters of the dif- 

erent fubftances. We are at a lofs to find out what mo- 
tive could poffibly induce our Author to be inattentive to an 
obje&t of fach magnitude, and fo effential in a work of this 
kind: more efpecially when he had an example before him 
of fo high a degree of perfeétion in the prints publifhed by 
Baron Haller on the fame fubjeét in his fafciculi: we are 
afraid that the illuftrious Profeffor has viewed the works o! 
the artifts of his own country with too partial an eye upon 
this occafion, and that this circumftance has prevailed over 
his tafte and judgment. ‘To illuftrate a performance upol 
which he feems to with to fupport the well conftruéted edi- 
fice of his own fame; he fhould have fearched the univeric 
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Thus have we given our Readers a full analyfis of this 
truly great work; from which they will perceive that it 
abounds in difcoveries and exquifite anatomical inveitiga- 
‘tions, Which not only correct many errors, and open a 
larger field of inquiry to future anatomifts, but likewile are 
ufefully applied to the improvement of medical and chirur- 
gical practice. We do not know that we have omitted the 
notice of one fingle difcovery which the Author lays claim 
to. Full of important and new matter as this work is, we 
are furprized to hear an opinion prevail, that it doth not an- 
fwer the expeétations which had been raifed in the medical 
world, from the Profeffor’s reputation. We know not what 
people can expect or defire, when, befide the numerous ad- 
vantages already mentioned, the work, excepting fome few 
little inaccuracies of ftyle, icarce worth mentioning, is 
written throughout, and in all the parts of it particularly, 
which are upon abitrufe points, with that degree of clear- 
nels and precifion, to which none but a man of eminent 
and con{picuous talents can attain. All we have to regret 
is, that in fo rich a fcutcheon, there fhould be one fingle 
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Art. III. Hiffory of the Political Life and Public Services, as a 
Senator, and a Statefman, of the Right Honourable Charles Fames 
Fox, one of his Majefty’s Principal Secretaries of State. 8vo. 7s, 
boards, Debrett, ‘ 


RITICS often fpeak, and with great juftice, of the 

many difficulties which attend the writing hiftories of 
our own times: fome are apt to be partial to a fele& few, 
orare blindly attached to the prejudices of the multitude, 
Their profeffions of impartiality are contradifted in their 
very outfet, and they rarely poffeis that coolnefs which en- 
quires into meafures and not men, and enables us ta judge 
of affairs as if nowife concerned in the event. Inftead of 
this indifpenfable property of political detail, we meet with 
infemperate zeal hurrying narrators into abfurdities, anda 
warmth of fpeech and argument often detrimental to in- 
tegrity, and at all times defeating the purpofes intended to 
be ferved. Emulous likewife to excel in depth of pene- 
tration, writers often draw. falfe conclufions from imper- 
fe& data, and wax wife and warm on the chimeras of their 
own brain. If thefe are afew of the difficulties which at- 
tend political inveftigation of public meafures and events, 
how much are dangers of every kind encreafed when the 
politician turns biographer, and gives to the. world an en- 
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quiry into the life and fervices of a man to whom he is paf- 
flonately and avyowedly devoted ? 

The life of Mr, Fox has been an uncommon one, but it 
is lefs generally known than it ought. The prevailing in- 
fluence of a permanent miniftry under Lord North, with- 
drew the attention of the public from an ineffectual, though 
induftrious oppofition. By a miftake not wnufual in vulgar 
minds, that man, and thofe minifters appeared to have 
the greateft merit, in as much as they outbraved every ef- 
fort to deprive them of power. Itis true, and it is not un- 
natural, tliat the adminiftrators who defied Mr. Fox and 
his friends for q feries of years, were a popular miniftry; 
for they were affifted in all their plans by unbounded gifts 
of troops and money; they had the free ear of their {o- 
vereign, and baneful as all their fchemes proved to be, 
they ftill had words whereby to fafcinate the public, and in 
places remote from the metropolis they were refpected as 
men who were rather unfortunate than blameable, and 
whofe fuccefs was ill proportioned to their wifdom. The 
generous and fubmiflive fated of the nation readily gave 
them credit for their profetlions, and allowed that the 
race was not always to the fwift, nor. the battle to the 
ftrong. They had the art by means not yet clearly eluci- 
dated to fecure a majority in parliament—a kind of fuccels 
that wins more upon the general difpofition than even a 
conqueft in the field. During this irrefiftible progrefs in 
parliamentary dominion, the labours of Mr. Fox, and_ his 
party were forgotten, or left to the panegyric of an obfcurg 
newfpaper and a Weftminfter mob. He was confidered 
asa factious and ambitious man who withed to grow great 
at the expence of his country. He was reviled and abufed 
in every poffible manner, and anecdotes. were invented and 
propagated to blacken his reputation. Whether they had 
the defired effe€&t or not, we cannot determine, but they 
made him appear in a light truly ridiculous, and de- 

rived his charaéter of that dignity, without which it is 
impoffible fora man to be popular. His friends in_par- 
liament were not few nor of the loweft rank ; but their u- 
nited efforts could not, unlefs in a very inconfiderable de- 
gree, fhake that confidence which the people put in the 
moft compact and firm miniftry this country perhaps ever 
had. 

But this triumph of the miniftry was doomed to end 
in a complete defeat. Men were not always to be amul- 
ed with plans that never were carried into execution, no! 
deluded with hopes that never failed to terminate in the bit- 
tereft difappointment. National debt, difgrace, and weak- 
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nefs became glaring and alarming. ‘The principles of op- 
pofition were confirmed by a train of refiftleis facts. A 
war attempted to be conducted by men deftitute of know- 
Jedge, and which was at once a fchool and a reward to 
men deftitute of integrity, was attended with deftruction too 
rapid not to terrify, and tego obvious not to awaken the 
moft fleepy obferver. As men began more and more to 

reeive the illufions which had led them into error, the hero 
of the work before us emerged from ob{curity into confe- 
quence. Men in oppofition, hitherto weak, took courage from 
the numerous deteats of their enemies, and foon overturned 
a miniftry formerly deemed inipregnable, bat which now fell 
into difgrace, and was permitted to leave no traces be- 
hind it. 

‘The events which fucceeded this defeat conftitute the moft 
important part of Mr. Fox’s life and chara&ter. He did nox 
fhrink from this teft of his profeffions, but it mutt be 
confeiled that he confirmed the ambiguity of his charaéter, 
and loft many of his friends by a precipitate retreat from 
his office at a time when his abilities were moft wanted, 
and when the eyes of the nation, nay, of all Europe were 
upon him. He iti! more and more imiade the faith of 
his ‘beft friends to waver, by forming a coalition with Lord 
North, a minifter whofe meafures he had uniformly repro- 
bated, and that with a feverity of cenfure that often made the 
noble Lord tremble, even though the dart fell pointlefs to 
sac before the fhield of minifterial influence. 

o reconcile thefe feeming inconfiftencies in the charac- 
terof Mr. Fox, to prove that he is one of the moft ac- 
apt hed heroes of political valour and integrity—in | 
word, to hold him forth, as the faviour of his country, fe 
ever it can be faved, is not only the obvious but the profefled 
intention of the Author of this work. It is impoflible for 
us to enter into a minute detail of the feveral topics which 
our Author has combined, as that would lead us into politi - 
cal difquifitions which would be endlefs, and which per- 
haps would give little fatisfaétion to our Readers. When 
we cenfure any part of this work, we are not cenfuring the 
Author but M. . Fox, and from the proyince of criticifm we 
fhould thus wander into that of politics. We fhall there- 
fore give what we conceive to be the general charaéter of 
the work, and leave jt to the reader to determine how far 
the Author has accomplifhed his with ; after which we fhall 
point out a few gbjections which juttice will not allow us to 
conceal. 

Throughout the whole, this Author difplays a lively 
and prolific imagination, fubje& to many of the eccentrici- 
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ties which attend genius. His ftile is vigorous in many 
ferees and almoft in all he is animated and entertaining. 

ut the prominent feature is fubtlety ; his plan being to 
exhibit Mr, Fox as the moft perfe& political character now 
on earth, he no where lofes fight of this moit important 
purpofe, but extricates his hero from every difficulty and 
embarrafiment, in a manner highly ingenious, if not con- 
vincing. He has evidently fpared no pains in procuring 
materials, and he has arranged thefe in a judicious manner. 
A habit of reflection fometimes betrays him into diffutenefs, 
but.as his judgment is not fhallow, nor his manner difagree- 
able, the Reader can fearcely b}ame him for temporary tran- 
fitions from dubious politics to found philofaphy. Such is 
our opinion on the fair fide, which we truft is not refuted 
by the following extra&t from chapter 14th, concerning the 
charaéter of Mr. Fox. 

* The minifter, who forefaw the purpofes to which the power- 
_ ful oppofition of Mr. Fox would certainly be applied, and the ge- 

neral clamours it would occafion, endeavoured, trom the beginning, 
by every {pecies of artifice he could either exercife or encourage, 
to counteract its operation. Nor was it difficule to prepofiefs the 
public with an unfavourable impreflion of a man, whole very 
defertion of a fyitem they dilliked, fo far from conciliating their 
efteem, was conftrued into a proof of fuch political verfatility as 
would be an everlafting bar to the utility of the greateft abili- 
ties. This early and honourable preterence of duty to intereft, or 
virtue to emolument, which difcovered, amiidit all the violent propen- 
fities of youth, and in fcenes of peculiar temptation, an invincible 
regard to manlinefs of conduct and purity of principle, was fe 
duloufly ridiculed, and openly exploded, as originating in temerity 
of temper, perfonal pique, or difappointed ambition. Public fpe- 
‘culation feemed peculiarly interetted ina ftep at once fo fingular, 
‘and fo little expected in fo young a man, and various theories 
were adopted for the folution af a problem not to be accounted 
for on the ordinary principles of political convertion. It_pafled, 
however, after defeating every {pecies of inveitigation, among the 
favourites of adminiftration, tor treachery and ingratitude; among 
thofe acquainted in the utmoft extent of his finances, for fuper- 
Jative extravagance and folly ; and, among his countrymen in ge 
neral, for an equivocal profeffion of virtue to which they did not 
think him equal. 

But, when time, perfeverance, and affiduity, had changed and 
matured the public opinion of his character, another fyitem of 
traducing and defeating him was formed and profecuted.* They 
foon found that the moft likely way ot deftroying the efficacy 0! 
his eloquence was to tarnifh and blacken his reputation, Nothing 
is more efigitial to perfuafion than a good opinion of the fpeaker- 
Perfeét confidence, in his probity, candour, difintereftednefs, with 
other ‘amiable and/captivating qualities, add weight and vigour ( 
whatever he utters, clothes his &ntiments with a charin re . 
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embellifhment can impart, difpofes us to liften with a mixture of at- 
tention and ecftafy, create a fecret but fenfible partiality for the 
fide he efpoufes, and the arguments whieh fupport his convictions 
are generally productive ot ours. But the orator whom we re- 
gard with fufpicion, will often find it difficult to perfuade us of 
the truth. is elocution may be poliflied and beautiful, may 
be copious and claffical, may entertain and amuie, qr dazzle and 
flafh, but can neither captivate the affections, nor enlighten the 
underftanding. ‘The genuine fentiments of a worthy and virtuous 
mind, uttered with becoming earnettnefs and dignity, are itriking 
and irrefittible. It is tmpoffible for fophitiry or prejudice to with- 
ftand the commanding energy of true oratory and patriotifm thus 
united and exerted, efpecially on great and critical oceafions. A 
fvirit of the fouleft enormity and flander was therefore immedi- 
ately raifed, and propagated, to deprive the eloquence of Mr. Fox 
of its fairett and molt prevailing auxiliary. His fuperlative genius 
was the only thing in his favour which the fycophants of party 
and faction had not the temerity to deny. The generolity, can+ 
dour and affability, for which his company had been always folicit- 
ed and efteemed in private, were now treated as the contemptible 
tales of an impoftor purpofely thrown out to catch the plaudits of 
amob, That noble fpirit of independence, which enabled him, 
even-in poverty, to treat with fcorn whatever hore the femblance 
of a bate action was bluntly imputed to a turbulent’ temper, or a 
proud heart. Every public or private exertion, which did him 
mofthonour, was daily conftrued, or improved into a libel on his 
moral, focial, or political qualities. ‘That ardour in debate, which 
fo eminently diftinguifhes his fpeaking and. confounds his adverfa- 
res, was viewed, not as refulting from the preffiire of public vir- 
tue, or a great underftanding agitated by a. feries of the moft inte- 
refting conceptions and glewing with love of his country, but as 
originating in the low-born mi ots of private averfion or perfonal 
reientment. His predeliction for fedition and-anarchy was grave- 
ly and avowedly inferred from his generous appeals to the people, 
and his acknowledged approbation of popular aflociations. Nor 
has he paffed without cenfure for even a few temperate and harm- 
lefs inftances of conviviality with his conftiruents, and the judici- 
ous accommodation of his dref and manner, to a fimplicity of tafte 
which reflects equal credit on the manlinefs of his underftanding, 
and the honefty of his heart. Thefe trivial circumstances, fo ha- 
bitually confidered in other men as exterior badges of fincerity, his 
fagacious and fedulous revilers trace with much ingenuity and 
pains to objects of the moft fordid and groveling ambition.” 

_Inthis manner does our Author apologize for the fail- 
ings of Mr. Fox, and endeavours to reconcile them to 
fome ftandard independent of badnefs of heart. His apo- 
logy for gaming is ingenious and entertaining. But neither 
love of candour, nor juftice to the public permit us to 
difmifs this work without fome reprehenfion. The faults 
of our Author we take to be thefe. He fets out with 
what he ought to have concluded with, panegyric on Mr. 


Fox. 
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Fox. From the firft page to the laft, we find that Mr. 
Fox is the fame great character, fo that the Work has an 
appearance not of an impartial and hiftorical enquiry into 
the merits of Mr. Fox, but of a regular ftudied eulogium. 
Whether we afient to a part of his conclufions, or to the 
whole, we are ftill clearly of opinion that his data are in- 
fufficient to the fullnefs of his deduttions. Befides, the 
Author feems to prefume that the great actions of Mr. 
Fox’s life are fufficiently known, that the controverfies jn 
which he was engaged are fufficiently underftood, and that 
he is fpeaking not to men ignorant of the hiftory of the 
prefent reign, but to men who have been perfonally and 
intimately acquainted with every fact directly mentioned or 
alluded to. Bat the very reverfe is thotruth. Let us go 
into. what company we will, where politics make the fub- 
jet of converfation, and we {hail not find that any fub- 
ject is lefs underftood. The pretudices and ribaldry of 
hireling newfpapers have long mifguided the fenfes of the 

reater part of this nation, and we never hear fo much ab- 
fordicy, inconfiftency, and impudence as ‘from thofe who 
pretend to talk of politics. ‘To teach fuch men the charac- 
ter of Mr. Fox was a tafk indeed. This obje&tion our 
Readers may obferve does not impute a fault to our Au- 
thor, but rather implies a defeét, of which, with no cir- 
cum{cribed knowledge, and recollection of the fubjec&t, we 
were often fenfible, 

Our Author, likewife, as he fets out with encomium, fo 
he continues it throughout the whole. We meet no where 
with a failing in his hero, or any thing that can be conftrued 
into an imperfection ; even his diffipations are fhaded by the 
gentle fpirit of benevolence ; and we are much afraid that 
in ftriving to analize fome re of Mr. Fox’s condué in- 
to the moft virtuous principles that can dignify the heart of 
man,the Author derived his fources of goodnefs from his own 
heart, or copied old pictures of re&titude and _ integrity 
which he thonght fitted his hero. We are perfuaded 
that our Author is a man of great fimplicity and amiable 
manners ; and it is our opinion that his enthufiafm, has 
often led him into errors. In particular, he affeéts ta deny 
the charges exhibited againft Lord Holland, which he cquld 
not have done had he feen the reports of the Commaiflion- 
ers appointed to examine the public accounts. ‘To con- 
clude, this book is beyond all exception the beft defence 
ever yet written of Mr. Fox and his party; but Jet it be 
remembered that, Mr. Fox and his party are but juft com: 
to the important trial. Let us not ereé&t monuments unt! 


they have run their race. Almoft all Mr. Fox’s _—, 
all 
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and every partof his behaviour give hopes, but that man 
muft be’ little acquainted with the hiitory of ftatefmen who 
would at this crifis indulge prefumption, If in this dif- 
aftrous period, Mr, Fox {hall only be able to atchieve 
little, we may infer that his abilities are tranfcendant. 
We can only recover by regular degrees. Let us not dif- 
traft his remedies though their operation may be flow, 
That, perhaps, may be a proof that they are fure and 
efficacious. 





a, 


Art, IV. A general Defcription of Eaft Coaft of Scotland, from 
Edinburgh to Cullen, Including a brief Acgount of the Uni- 
verlities of St. Andrews and Aberdeen, of the Trade and Manu- 
factures carried on in the large Towns, and the Improvements 
of the Country. Ina Series of Letterstoa Friend, By Francis 
Douglas. s2mo. as. 6d, fewed, Paifley’ Printed for the 
Author. 


HE Author in his firft letter * forewarns his friend 

that he is not to look for a very extenfive or parti- 
cular deicription of the country, or a minute detail of its 
trade and manufactures, but gives affurances that he will 
report nothing but what he knows to be true, He then 
makes feveral pertinent remarks on ftile, and particularly 
reprobates that pompofity which affects to tell common 
things with the gravity of a philofoper: that inftead of 
faying, in afew words, ‘* in a foggy morning one is apt 
to catch cold” tells us with a folemnity ofan eaftern mo- 
mtor that ** one who goes abroad in foggs, fhould have 
his breaft and throat well proteéted by coverings and ban- 
dages, fufficiently thick to abforb the acute peftilential va- 
pours that then float in the air, and may by congealing the 
blood, capitally affeét the animal ceconomy.” Such ftile of 
writing reminds Mr. Douglas of a remark that ** when a 
ladys petticoat comes down to her heels, it rarely covers 
a pair of handfome legs.” 

Mr. Douglas apologizes for treading in the fame traét 
with Mr. Pennant, on whom he beftows great encomiums 
for his defcriptions of antiquities. ‘* Faéts and circum 
ances, (the Author juftly obferves) may come to the 
knowledge of one man which had efcaped the obfervation 
of another, aud the fame objects will appear in different 
lights, and excite various ideas in different minds.” This 


apology is fatisfa€tory. Mr. Douglas had as good a right 





* Dated Edinburgh, May 1780. | 
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to publifh his obfervations on the eaft coaft of Scotland 
as any other Author. The fubje& is by no means ex- 
hautted by Gordon’s Itinerariunm ; or Sibbald’s Scotia il- 
luftrata: and itill Jefs by the tours of Fohufon and Pen- 
nant. Mr, Pennant is able to furvey a particular objet, 
but he wants that fublimity of genius which views objeds 
in conne&tion with one another, and as they are parts of 
one whole. The eaftern coaft of Scotland is fitted by na- 
ture, and by the courfe of human events, to open to a re- 
fle&ing and cultivated mind views infinitely more enlarged 
than any that appear in the writings of thofe journalitts 
who have traverfed it. The face of the country, bold, a- 
brupt, and broken by precipices, caverns, rivers, moun- 
tains, bays, creeks, and promontories ; the different ftrata 
expofed by the operation of the elements to the philofophic 
eye ; the tranfitions from one kind ‘of foil to another ; the 
fhades by which they are diverfified; the vegetable and ani- 
mal vee eta that are the natives and thrive beft in each: 
Thefe particulars would have fuggefted to the mind of a 
Bur Fron various conjectures, and fuch as might be applied 
to the eftahlifhment, or the fubverfion of fome fyftem of 
philofophy, : 

In this route the civil hiftorian toe and the politician finds 
ample matter for fpeculation, The coaft of Fife fringed 
with achain of towns, once flourifhing in manufactures and 
commerce, but now reduced to a ftate of decay, remind the 
traveller of tHe conneétion of Scotland with France, and o- 
ther countries on the German ocean, and fummon him to 
compare the advantages and difadvantages that refulted to 
the former kingdom from her union with England. The 
fimilarity of names of places, in what are called the Lowlands 
of Scotland, to the names of places in Sweden andNorway, 
and on the fhores of the Baltic, furnifhes a plentiful fource 
of obfervation tothe antiquarian. And, fach an inquirer 
as Dr. Stuart * would have found in the records of fo many 
towns that were vifited by Mr. Douglas, abundant mate- 
rials for illuftrating the principles and antiquities of 
the Scottith legiflation and government, and particularly 
pr political freedom and importance of the antient bur- 

es. 
pe But although neither the genius nor the fortune of 
Francis Douglas be equal to fuch views as we have fuggeit- 
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ed ; or to fuch other objeéts of inveftigation as — attract 
the attention of enlarged minds, yet his tour may be perufed 
by ordinary Readers with advantage, and even by men of 
letters without difguft. He has been careful to mark the 
ftate of manufactures and commerce ; he records many ufeful 
hintsthrown out by others, forthe improvement of agriculture ; 
and has interfperfed in his work feveral amufing ftories and 
anecdotes. He feems particularly well acquainted with the 
townand the neighbourhood of Aberdeen. His communicati- 
ons on thefe fubje&ts form more than one half of his 
volume. If we can pronounce with truth, from this pub- 
lication, and we have reafon to think that we may, 
the fpirit of improvement in planting and agriculture in 
the cold and barren climate of North Britain is truly 
aftonifhing. 

The following anecdotes of the celebrated Barclays of 
Urie are amufing. 

‘A mile north of Stonhaven lies Ury, the feat of Robert 
Barclay, efq; great grandfon of the famous Apologift, and the 
firft, and moft diftinguifhed improver in the country. David Bar- 
clay, of Mathers, the Apologiit’s father, ferved as a colonel, un- 
der the great Guftavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, and when the 
troubles broke out in Charles the Firft’s time, did not remain 
neuter. In that fluctuating period, he became a quaker, and, 
when he retired to live upon his eftate, wifhed to improve his 

rfonal farm. But ‘as he knew nothing of agriculture, he was ob- 
iged to truft all to his fervants. Having difcovered that he 
had an unfkilful ploughman, he was at much pains to recom- 


-mend better methods of ploughing, from what he had obferved 


among his neighbours: but the fellow was obftinate, and would go 
on in hisown way. ‘“ Thou knoweft, friend, faid Mr. Barclay, 
that I feed and pay thee to do my work in a proper manner, 
but thou art wife in thine own eyes, and regardeft not the ad- 
monitions of thy employer. I have hitherto {poken to thee in a 
file thou underftandeth not, for verily thou art of. a'perverfo 
fpirit; I with to correét thy crrors, for my own fake and for 
thine, and therefore thus tell thee, (coming over his head with 
a blow which brought him to the ground) that I am thy matter, 
and will be obeyed !”—Though the weapon was carnal, this was 
the demonftration of power, and had the defired effect ; the plough- 
man became tractable, and quiet as alamb. : 

* Of however little value we, may think the property of a few 
hundred yards of a barren mountain, in former ages great dif- 
putes have arifen, and much blood has been, fhed, in regard te 
the march-line of the different heritors, which iscommonly mark- 
ed out by cairns, or large ftones, the bearings of which are 
marked down in writing, and, in cafe of encroachments, the 
stound is perambulated by the oldeft people in the neighbour- 
hood. A difference of this kind arofe between Colonel Barclay, 
ang a neighbour of his, who had built a fheeling beyond his 


march. 
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march. A fheeling, is a temporary hut, for thofe who attend 
cattle in the fummer time. Mr. Barclay fent the gentleman no- 
tice to remove the hut, fignifying, if he did not, he would come 
and throw it down ; no regard was paid to the meflage ; on which 
the colonel called together a few of his tenants, and went to the 
fpot. The other gentleman had heard of his intention, and came 
alfo, ready prepared to oppofe force to force. When the bellice- 
rent powets, on the head of their refpective corps, armed with 
fpades, pitch-forks, fwords, and rufty mufkets, had got within the 
precinéts of death, a halt was commanded on both fides; when 
the chiefs advancing between the front lines, with a fullen filence 
faluted each other. * Friend, faid Mr. Barclay, I have long a. 
go renounced the wrathful principle, and wifh not to quarrel with 
any body ; but if thou haft a right to build within the march- 
line between us here, it is but extending that right, to build 
within my arable fields, which are alfo uninclofed. Let our people 
ftand by, while thou and I throw down this hut, injurious to my 
property, and of no confequence to thée.”” The other affirmed 
e hada right, to buildthe hut where it ftood, that his neigh- 
bour’s claim to the ground was unjuft and ill-founded, and 
that he would be the death of the firft man who fhould dare to 
touch it. ‘ Friend, faid the colonel, the time was when thou 
would not have dared to fpeak to mein this ftile ; but though | 
am only the withered remains of what I once was, thou hadtt 
better not ftir up the old man within me: if thou doft he will 
foon be too much for thee. Be thy threats unto thyfelf, J thall 
throw down the firft ftone, and do you, my people, level this 
unjuft encroachment of my neighbour.” The hut was thrown 
down, without the leaft oppofition ; and both parties returned in 
peace to their refpective places of abode. 

¢ With whatever wild freaks the fect may have been charged, 
when it firft fprung up, and whatever grounds their conduct 
may have given for the charge, it appears, that when Colonel 
Barclay embraced quakerifm, he did it in the fimplicity of his 
heart, and from a real regard to religion. The great figure 
which his fon made, as a polemic writer, and the irreproachable 
charaéter which he uniformly fupported through a long life, 
reflect honour upon the memory of his father, and demonitra- 
tively prove that he muft have had an excellent education. That 
the quakers have fo long ftuck together, and given to the world 
an edifying example of brotherly affection, muft, in a high de- 
ree be the refult of his excellent apology for their principles. 
If he had never writ a line, but the dedication of that work 
to King Charles the Second, the memory of the author would 
have been dear to every goodman. He does not weakly and r- 
diculoufly endeavour to profelyte the king to ange but rea- 
foning upon the great and univerfal acknowledged principles o! 
morality, in the moft dutiful and affectionate manner, lays his 
duty before him as a man, and aking. There is a fimplicity, yet 
* a force and emphafis in the ftile of this dedication, which has 
rarely been equalled, and never will be exceeded, in the oh 
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janguage. A quarto edition of this work, on a fine paper, did 
honour to the prefs of the late Mr. Bafkerville of Manchefter.’ 

The account our author gives of Robert Gordon, founder 
of an hofpital, 1s not a little entertaining. 

‘ Tue founder of this hofpital was a man of parts, family, and 
education, and is faid to have had a patrimony of twenty thoufand 
marks, (eleven hundred and eleven pounds, two fhillings and two- 
pence two-thirds Sterling.) In his younger days he vifited feveral 
parts of Europe, in company with a friend, when, itis fuppofed, he 
fpent moft of his fortune. This is the mtore probable that he then 
feems to have had a genteel tafte, which appeared from a good col- 
jection of coins and medals found by him at his death. After his 
return to Scotland he never was concerned in trade, and therefore 
muft have amaffed the large fum he left, by hard living, and the ac- 
cumulation of intereft. 

‘ One would blufh to repeat fome ftories told of his fordid ceco- 
nomy, after he had entirely fet his heart upon dying rich. He 
lived and died a batchelor, never kept houfe, and but a very ordi- 
nary apartment. Fire is not a cheap article at Aberdeen, but had 
it been ten times dearer, it would have made no material odds to 
Mr. Gordon, who poffefs’d the happy fecret of extracting the virtue 
of coal, without confuming it: he had a bafket,; with a breaft-rope 
fixed to it, into which he put a large piece, and carried it up and 
down the room, till he grew fufficiently warm. He ufed very fpar- 
ingly, the moit ordinary neceflaries of life: loaves made of oatmeal, 
with a little fkimmed milk, were his common fare; or when he 
would regale himfelf, a little poor cheefe and butter. The offals of 
the butcher-market, were a luxury, in which he did not chufe to 
indulge himfelf. 

‘Ir may be doubted however, whether this philofophic way 
of living was entirely agreeable to him, further than as a necefla 
mean to the great end he had in view; for-no man-enjoyed the good 
things of life with a higher relifh, when furnifhed at the expence of 
others. This was often the cafe, as he was a fenfible converfable 
man, and had a numerous acquaintance ; perhaps not the feldomer, 
that he was known to berich. It was thought, that for many years 
before his death, his perfonal expence, room rent included, did not 
exceed five pounds Sterling annually. 

* He had a fifter married to a very refpectable gentleman in a 
neighbouring county, who had a numerous family, apd whofe for- 
tune was not equal to his merit. It was the wifh of every body, 
that this worthy family might not be overlooked in their relation’s 
fettlement; but private conexions were no objects to him. While 
he one day converfed with the provoft of Aberdeen on the fubject 
of his intended fettlement, the provoft modeftly infinuated, thar 
however commendable fuch inftitutions were, yet near and refpect, 
able conneétions merited fome notice. The gentleman’s humanity 
was {peedily check’d, by a fhort, but fevere, rebuke, to the follow- 
ing effect: ** What have I to expect, Sir, when you, who are at the 
head of the town of Aberdeen’s affairs, plead againft a fettlement, 
fun which your citizens are to derive. fo great benefits ?”” ae 
‘ Cau: 
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* Cautious as Mr. Gordon was, he met with feveral loffes jp 
his money tranfactions, and though one would have little expected 
it, was always among the firit to accept the offered compofition of . 
bad debt. No doubt he had obferved, that, in fuch cafes; the firg 
offers are generally the be{t that can be made of a bad fubject. Soon 
after he had figned the appendix to his fettiement, he dined with a 
friend, and next day was feized with a fever, of whieh he died. 
His nephew, a fon of the gentleman above icterred to, then appren- 
tice to a phylician in town, was called by the magiftrates to let 
blood of his uncle, and attend him. °*This furnifhed them with 
handfome opportunity of making hilii a prefent, and I have been 
told it was no lefs than five hundred pounds Sterling. 

* Tue magiltrates gave their benefactor a princely burial; he 
may be faid to have been buried with military honours, for a great 
many cannon were ftationed upon the eminencés about town, and 
while all the bells tolled, minute-guns were fired during the folem- 
nity. The expence certainly was great, but it was out of time for 
Mr. Gordon to object to it.’ 

We have only to obferve that Mr. Douglas’s ftri€tures on 
what he calls the /ordid aconomy of this man are not juft. 
The greatnefs and benevolence of the end juftified the means 
employed by Mr. Gordon to accomplifh it: and the wort 
thing that can be juftly advanced againft him is; that the ftate- 
linefs and the philanthrophy of his mind were fomewhat 
fhaded from common obfervation by an eccentricity of con- 
du&t which defpifed the opinions of mankind, on whom, 
however, even at the expence of felf-mortification, he was 
happy to beftow the greateft beriefits. 

Mr. Douglas appears to be a man of good natural parts, 
tincultivated by regular ftudy and education. Hence, al- 
though he be accurate in his ftatement of faéts, he knows 
not, at all times in what manner to make a proper feleétion ; 
and many of his obfervations and reflections, although we 
cannot fay of them that they are unjuft, are neverthelefs trite 
and vulgar. His hints for the improvement of agriculture 
confer on his book a degree of utility: but it is chiefly to the 
hatives of North Britain, and efpecially to the inhabitants of 
the Counties of Aberdeen and Bamff that it will appear 
interefting and entertaining. 

Art. V. Poetical Remains of Fames the Firfly King of Scotland. 

Svo. 38. Edin. Balfour, and fold by Cadeil in London. 


HE Scots who in the prefent age cannot boaft of many 
: Poets, were eminent for the art of poetry in antient 
times. Thus of the older Scottifh fongs the merit is too 
efierally acknowledged to require any notice from us. It 
is not, Lowers , our province to feek for the caufes of this 


remarkable circumftance. The fact is undoubted; and on 
this 
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this foundation, the antiquarian is juftified for employing 
his induftry in collecting the remains of former bards. 
James I. of Scotland, although dittinguifhed by his pene- 
tration and political ca thought himfelf enobled by the 
purfuits of literature. To his talents as a king and a fatef- 
man, ample juftice has been done both by the Englifh and 
the Scottifh hiftorians. But to pay a proper tribute of re- 
{pect to his literary exertions, has baea referved as a tafk for 
the Editor of the volume before us. 

Circumftance and accident which govern mankind fo 

much, feem to have turned the attention of the elder James 
to the amufements of poetry. His father Robert IIJ. a 
prince of a feeble mind, felt himfelf over-ruled in his govern- 
ment by his brother the Duke of Albany; a man who was 
guided more by ambition than by probity. He dreaded, ac- 
cordingly, leaft the arts of this unprincipled and enterprizing 
minifter fhould be exercifed to the prejudice of James. He, 
therefore, refolved to fend the young prince to France. 
Henry 1V. however of England, though at peace with 
scotland, did not fcruple to intercept the veffel in which he 
had embarked. ‘This event, apparently fo hoftile was ver 
favourable to James. He received in England all the ad- 
vantages of a moft liberal education ; and mufic and poetry 
being then in high fafhion, he applied with affiduity to cul- 
tivatea {killin them. His captivity continued during eigh- 
teen years ; and he had nearly reached his twelfth year when 
he was made a prifoner. The hours of confinement and 
folitude which are in general fo tedious, were not fo to him. 
He devoted them to poetry ; and this divine art made him 
forget that he was a captive. 
It was during his refidence in England that James com- 
fed what is called *‘ The King’s Quair.’ Jn the old 
nglifh and Scots, guair fignifies. a book ; and thus by way 
of eminence the poem of James obtained the appellation of 
‘the king’s book.’ That fo valuable a remain of antiquity 
fhould have continued fo long unknown is furprizing ; and 
the manner in which the Editor became poffeffed of it is 
explained by him in the following paragraphs. 

‘Although all the Scottifh writers mention King James I. as the 
author of many poetical pieces, yet, as in the age of James, and for 
‘century atter, printing was not introduced into Britain, it is not 
to be wondered that moit of his pieces fhould now be loft. 

* Poannes Major,in his Hittory of Scotland, mentions this poem of 
King James I. thus: * Artificiofum lidellum de Regina dum captivus 

‘rat compofuit, antequam eam in conjugem duxerat. 

‘Dempfter alfo, in his Hittoria Eccletiaftica, mentions, amongft the 

orks ot James, this poem, Super Uxore futura. A later writer, 
Tonner, Bithop of St. Afaph, in his Bibliotheca Britannico-Hiber- 

Exc. Rey. Vol. II. Oo. 1783. S nica, 
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nict, mentions it ftill more particularly, under the article Facodxs 
Sywartas Primus Rex Scotiae, thus: * Lamentativ Jaéla dum in Anglia 
* fuit Rex.” 1tappears that Bifhop Tanner had both feen and read 
this poem, as he recites the firft line of it, 

* Heigh in the Hevynis figure circulare.’ 
*M.S. Bib. Bod. Selden. Archiv. B. 24. and * La fine poemaiis 
* (fays Tanner) Gosverum et Chaucerum mirifice laudat?—Rex. 

* The above authorities concurring in mentioning this pocm, and 
the particular reference to its being amongf the Seldenian manv- 
fcripts in the Bodleian Library, excited the Editor’s curiofity to 
fearch for it. After feveral fruitlefs attempts, on his applying to 
an ingenious young gentleman, a ftudent of Oxford, he undertook 
the tafk, and found the MS. accordingly. From a very accurate 
copy made by him, the*prefent publication is given.’ 

The fcope or fubject of * the King’s Quair,’ is the love 
with which he was infpired, by Jane the daughter of the 
Earl of Somerfet, the grandfon of John of Gaunt. He 
had feen her while he was a prifoner in the caftle of Windfor, 
and he married her fometime before he was permitted to re- 
vifit his own country. 

In the conduét as well as the execution of his poem, there 
is fomething very poetical and romantic. The misfortunes 
of his youth, his early captivity, the rife of his love, and its 
happy iffue were fortunate incidents. The throwing them 
ito an allegory according to the fafhion of that age, gave a 
fcope for invention and fancy. The prevailing ideas of chi- 
valry furnifhed him with giants, dragons, and fairies ; and he 
might indulge in the wildnets of inchanted caftles, foretis, 
and lakes. 

There are fix divifions or parts in his poem. In the firft 
he opens his defign. Imthe fecond he is employed on the 
fubjeét of his intended voyage to France, and his unfortu- 
nate capture at fea. Inthe third, he pourtrays his tran{por- 
tation to the {phere of love. In the fourth, he is condudted 
to the temple of Minerva, and takes virtue for his guide to 
happinefs and the completion of his wifhes. In the fifth 
he takes a journey in queft of fortune. In the fixth he an- 
nounces the fteps by which he attained the poffeffion of his 
miftrefs, and then concludes. 

Asa fpecimen of this poem we fhall fubmit to our Readers 
the defcription of Jane, ‘his future wife,’ whom he ob- 
ferved from the window of his prifon. 

| XXIII. 
* And in my hede I drew ryt haftily, 
And eft mes I Jent it out ageyne, 
And faw;hir walk that verray womanly, 

With no wight mo, bot only women tueynty 

‘Than gan I fludye in myfclf and feyne, . 
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Ah! fuete are ze a wardly creature, 
Or hevingly thing in likeneffe of nature *? 
XXIV. 
* Or ar ze god Cupidis owin princeffe ? 
And cumyn are to loufe me out of band 
Or are ze veray Nature the goddeffe, 
That have depayntit wt zour hevinly hand, 
This gardyn full of flouris, as they itand ? 
Quhat fall f think, allace! quhat reverence 
¢ Sall I mefter to zour excellence ? 
XXV. , 
* Giff ze a goddeffe be, and yt ze like 
To do me payne, I may it not attert ; 
Giff ze be wardly wight, f{ Ph dooth me fike, 
Quhy left God mak zou fo my dereft hert, 
T do a fely prifener thus. finert, 
That lufis zou all, and wote of not but wo, 
,; And, therefore, merci fuete! fen it is fo. 
‘ XXVI. 
* Quhen [a lytill thrawe had maid my mone, _ 
. Bewailing myn infortune and my chance, 
Unknawin how or quhat was bett todone; 
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ta 
mn E 
” * In the Prince’s fituation, viewing from his window, in the t 
1- Tower of Windfor, the beautiful Jane walking below in the palace- ; 
he garden, he could not with propriety have given a minute deferip- 
ts, tion of her features ; but it will be difficult for imagination to form f 
amore lovely idea of beauty than what our poet has drawn, under fi 
rh the figurative defcription of irate caste a: hai { 
the The faireft and the frefcheft young floure . 
tu. ~ ‘That ever I faw.— 





A picture expreflive of beauty, health, and blooming youth !—With 
a more propriety he deferibes the fweetne(s of -her countenance, re- 
ted fulting from a view of the whole, without the leait expreifion of 


€ 10 Bl pride ot haughtinefs, and the fudden patlion with which her beauty 
fifth infpired him. Her golden locks, and white enamelled neck, with 
an- @% her head-drefs, attire, and ornaments, are particularly and moft 
“his ¥@ poetically painted im the following 27th, 28th, 29th, and 3oth 
tianzas. : 
5 + Sail I mefer.} Perhaps adminifter. 
wre } That does me fike.] The word fte; or /yte, in our old language, 


fignifies grief or forrow. - Ge Ds pot 77. Ve 14.—p. 184. v. 19.-~-It 
is not improbable that, for the fake of the metre, the poet may have 
made free with the termination. The poet feems thus to expoftu- 
late: Tf thou art a goddefs, I cannot relitt thy power ; but it only 
s “ amortal creature, God furely cannot left or incline you to grieve 
“ of give pain to a poor captive that loves you" G.'D. p. 285. 
¥. 3]. : 4 once 
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So ferre I fallying into lufis dance, 
That fodeynly my wit, my contenance, 
My hert, my will, my nature, and my mynd, 
Was changit clene ryt in ane other kind. 
XXVIII. 
* Of hir array the form gif I fal write, 
Toward her golden haire, and rich atyre, 
* In fretwife couchit wt perlis quhite, 
And grete + balas lemyng as the fyre, 
Wt mony ane emerant and taire faphire, 
t nak on hir hede achaplet frefch of hewe, 
Of plumys partit rede, and quhite, and blewe. 
| XXVIII. 
Full of quaking fpangis bryt as gold, 
Forgit of {chap like to the § amorettis, 
So new, fo frefch, fo pteafant to behold, 
The plumys cke like to the |j floure jonettis, 









































And other of fchap, like to the floure jonettis ; E 

And, above all this, there was, wele I wote, de 

Beautce eneuch to mak a world to dote. I: 

: te! 
thi 

* In fretwife coechit,| Hid or couchit with fretwork of pearls. as 

+ Grete balas lemyng as the fyre.] Precious ftones, fparkling as fire. to 
—Balay is fo called from the place whence this ftone is brought, the 
called Balafia in India, fituated to the north of Bengal. Urry’s tha 
Gloff. on Chaucer. it i 
** No faphire of Inde, no rubie rich of price, ] 








** Nor emerand fo grene, nor Balas.’ mi 

Cu. Palace of Love. tat; 

} “* And on her hede a chaplet frefche of hewe, 

‘** Of plumys partit rede, and quhite, and blewe ger 

*¢ Full of quaking fpangis bright as gold.” poet 

It is pleafant to obferve here the fimilarity of the Princefs Jane’s muf 


head-drefs to the mode at prefent ufed by our modern ladies, in H Wor 
adorning their heads with flowers, plumes of various colours, 








fpangles, and jewels fet in fhapes of flowers. ‘eo 
§ Forgit of Joape like to the amorettis} Made in the form of a love- + 
knot or garland.—Thus Chaucer’s defcription of Cupid, in the to be 
Romaunt of the Rofe : 54 
** This God of Love of his fafcion } 

£ Not yclad in filk was he, Fr, or 

*¢ But all in flouris and flourettis, Pu 

s¢ Ypainted all with amorettis.”’ § 

| Like to the floure jonettis.] What flower our poet here alludes upon | 
to 1 donot know: By his repeating it, he feems to be fond of tht | 7 


name; perhaps the jongui/, a May flower. Or he might have dubbec HF loofe ; 
fome flower, ten worn by her, with the name jaxetta, in honour neglige 
his miftrefs the Lady Jane. the ple 
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XXIX. 
* About hir neck, quhite as the * fyre amaille, 
A gudlie cheyne of {mall + orfeverye, 
Quhare by there hang a ruby, { wtout faille 
Like to ane hert fchapin verily, 

That, as a {park of § lowe fo wantonly 
Semyt birnyng upon kir quhite throte, 
Now gif there was =f pertye, God it wote. 

* And for to walk that trefche Mayes morowe, 

Ane huke fhe had upon her tiflew quhite, 

That gudelaire had not bene fene to torowe, 

As I fuppofe, and girt fche was alyte ; 

|| Thus halflyng lowfe for hatte, to tuich delyte 

It was to fee her zouth in gudelihed, _ 

That for rudenes to fpeke thereof I drede.” 
Another relick of the poetry of James I. is given by the 
Editor. ‘This is *Chrift’s kirk of the Green.’ It has, in- 
deed, been fuppofed, ‘that this piece was the compofitfon of 
James V. and my Lord Hailes, an admirable judge in mat- 
ters of this fort, has advanced feveral arguments to fupport 
this opinion. Thefe the Editorexamines, and he has taken 
a great deal of pains to overfet them. But we pretend not 
to decide between them. It is fufficient for us to obferve 
that the i itfelf is here exhibited with lefs imperfeétion 
than in former editions; and that like ‘ The King’s Quair.” 
itis accompanied with explanatory notes. — | 

It is likewife our duty to remark that.the Editor has pre- 
fixed to the prefent volume, an. hiftorical_and critical ailer, 
tation on the life and writings of James I. in which he is in- 
genious as well as learned; and that he has fubjoined to the 
poetical remains of this prince a treatife. on the Scottifh 
mui Upon this lait tra&t it is fit that. we offera few 
words. 


A. 





* Her neck qubite as the fyre amaile.]: I fufpect the lait two words 
to be erroneoufly tranfcribed. The original probably is, ‘ Quhite 
“ asthe fayre aximaill, or enamel,” 

} A cheyne of fmall orfeverye.| A chain of gold-work. From the 
Fr. orfeuveric. : 

t A rubie without faille.| Without flaw. . 

§ As afparke of lowe.] Bright as a {park of fire, feem’d burning 
upon her white neck.—A beautiful fimilie! 

| Thus balfyng loofe.| ‘This defcription of his miftrefs, in her 

fe morning attire, her robe fattened with a hook or clafp, in a 
negligent mode, and halflyn loofe, which gave her lover (unfeen) 
the pleafure of {pying fome hidden beauties, which the poet with 
great delicacy only hints at, is re and modeftly exprefied. 

| It 


3 
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It is the opinion of our Author that the Scottifh melodies 
are of a very high antiquity. He reprobates, accordingly, 
the fancy that they owed their origin to David Rizzio. !n- 
deed, it is not very clear, that Rizzio was a great matter in 
mufic ; and there is an irrefragable evidence that the Scottifh 
melodies inftead of having an Italian origin were purely na- 
tive, and were even imitated in Italy. ‘This evidence which 
is produced by our Author, is that of Aleflandro ‘Tafloni 
in his Penfier: Diverfi. His words are: , 

* We may reckon among us moderns James King of Scotland’, 
* who not only compofed many /acred pieces of vocal mufic, but al- 
* fo, of himfelf, ixvented a new kind of mufic, plaintive aud melan- 
© chely, different from all other ; in which he has been imivated by 
* Carlo Gefualdo, Prince ef Vencfa, who in our age has improved 
* mufic with new and admirable inventions*.’ 

This evidence is fufficiently exprefs ; and our Author 
confirms and fupports it by other proofs, and by an _ inge- 
nious hypothetical fyitem which he has adopted. We con- 
ceive, the whole of this tra& to be entertaining, tafteful, 
and initruGtive ; and we cannot refi/! the pleafure of pre- 
fenting our Readers witha fhortextra&, in which the Av- 
thor communicates a few. general, obfervations concerning 
Scottifh fongs. 

* The Scottifh melodies contain firong expreffion of the paffions, 
particujarly of the melancholy kind; in which the air often fincly 
correfponds to the fubject of the fong. In this, I conjecture, the 
excellency of the ancient Greck mufic confifted, of which we are 
told fuch wonderful effects. The Greck muficians were alfo pocts, 
who accompanied ‘their own verfes on the harp. Such, likewife, 


=e — _—— 
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* © Noi ancora poffiamo connumerar, tra noftri, Jacopo Re di 
* Scozia, che non pur cofe facre campefe in canto, ma trova da fe 
$ fteflo, una nuova mufica, damentevole ¢ mefia, differente da tutte 
* Paltre. Nel che poie ftato imitato da Carlo Gefwaldo, Principe di 
* Venofa, che in quetta, noftra eta ha illuftrata anch’ egli la mutica 
* con nuove mirabili inventioni.—Let me here do juthice to the 
reftorer of this record, who, next to Taffoni, deferves the thanks 
of every Scotfman ; I mean the late Patrick Lord Elibank: For al- 
though Tafioni is well known as a poet, particularly by his cele- 
brated Ja fechia rapita, the firft of the modern mock heroic poems, 
yet his book De Diverfi Penferi, though printed near two centuries 
ago, end containing a great deal of learned and curious obiervations, 
is but little known on this fide of the Alps: And the above curious 
paflage, which had fo long ag Be the notice of every Scotiman, 
might quietly hayerdlept in the dark repofe of great libraries, had 
not the penerating refearch of this learned Nobleman, about twenty 
years ago, produced it to light. From him I had a copy of that 
paflage, figce publifhed by Sir John Hawkins, 
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was the Saxon Alfred; and in the fame light we may fee our 
James I. who both of them accompanied their own poems on the 
jute or harp. Terpander is faid to have compofed mufic for the 
lliad of Homer ; Timotheus played and fung his own lyrical poems ; 
and the poet Simonides his own elegies : 
© Quid moeflius lacrymis Simonidis !’ tala 

exclaims Catullus ; and, infpired with the genius of mufic, in this 
fine apoftrophe, cries out great poet! 

And, O fad Virgin, could thy power, 

But raife Muieus trom his bower! 

Or bid the foul of Orpheus fing, 

Such notes as warbled on the ttring, 

Dyew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made 4ed/ grant what Jove did teek. 

‘ Let us acknowledge the exceilency of the Greek mufic; yet as 
the principles of harmony, or compolition in parts, feem not to 
have been known to them, at leait as far as has yet been difcovered, 
this excellency of their mufic muft have refulted from the natural 
melody of their airs, expreffive of the words to which they were 
adapted. In this light, therefore, we may run a parallel between 
the ancient Greek mufic and our Scottifh melodies ; and, in {pite of 
the prejudiced -fondnefs which we are apt to conceive in favour of 
the ancients, it is probable that we do the beft of their mufic no 
hurt in claffing it with our own. 

* What perfon of tafte can be infenfible to the fine airs of, J°/2 
never leave thee—Allan Water—An thou wert mine ain thing---The 
braes of Ballendine, &c. when fung with tafte and feeling ! 

* Love, in its various fituatians of bope, /ucce/s, difappoiatment, and 
defpair, are finely exprefled in the natural melody of the old Scottifh 
fongs. How naturally does the air doodle with the following 
defeription of the reftlefs languor of a-_maid inlove! - — 

Ay wa’king oh! 
Wa’king ay and wearie ; 
Sleep I canna get, 
For thinking o” my deazie. 
When I fleep, I dream ; 
When I wake, I’m irie* : 
Reft I canna get, 
? For thinking o’ my dearie. 
_* The fimple melody of the old fong Waly! Waly! is the pathe- 
tic complaint of a forfaken maid, bemoaning herfelf along the late- 
frequented haunts of her and her lover. The old Scottith word 
ad fignifies wail, or heavy forrow, and lamentation, 
Waly! waly! up the bank, 
And waly! waly! down the brae ; 
And waly! waly! on yon burn fide, 
Where I and my true love did gae. 


a 





Irie is a Scottifh word that has no correfpondent term in En- 
glith, It implies that fort of fear which is conceived by a perfon 
apprehenfive of apparitions. 
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Thus Petrarch, in one of his beautiful fonnets : 
Kalle, che de lamenti miei fe’ piena, 
Fiume, che {peflo del mio pianger crefci.--- 
Colle che mi piacefti, hor mi rincretci, 
Ov’ ancor per ufanza amor mi mena--- 
Quinci vedea’ | mio bene !---€5e. 

* How foothing and plaintive is the lullaby of a forfaken mitires 
over her child, exprefled in Lady Anne Botheweil’s lament! How 
romantic the melody of the old love-ballad of Hero and Leander! 
What a melancholy love-ftory is toldin the old fong of Foesy and 
Sandy! and what frantic griet expretled in J wifb J were where Heler 
lies ! 

* It were endlefs to run through the many fine airs expreflive of 
fentiment, and patlion, in the number of our Scottifh fongs, which, 
when fung in the genuine natural manner, muft affeét the heart of 
every perion of feeling, whofe tafte is not vitiated and teduced by 
fafbion and novelty, 

* As the Scottith fongs are the fights of genius, devoid of art, 
they bid defiance to artificial graces and affeéted cadences. A 
Scots fong can only be fung in taite by a Scprtifh voice. To a 
{weet, liquid, flowing voice, capable of fwelling a note from the 
fofteft to the fulleft tone, and what the Italians call a woce «i petto, 
muft be joined /enfbility and feeling, and a perfect underflanding ot 
the fubject, and words of the fong, fo as to know the fgaifvart 
word on which to /well or /ofien the tone, and lay the force ot the 
note. From a want of knowledge of the language, it generally 
happens, that, to mott of the foreign matters, our melodies, at firft, 
mult feem wild and uncouth; for which reafon, in their per- 
formance, they generally fall fhort of our expectation. We fome- 
times, however find a foreign mafter, who, with a genius for the 
pathetic, and a knowledge of the fubjeét and words, has afforded 
very high pleafure in a Scottifh fong. Who could hear with infen- 
fibility, or without being moved in the greateft degree, Tene'wcc? ling 
Pll never leave thee, or The braes of Ballendine !---or Will ye go to the 
ewve-bughts, Marion, fung by Signora Corri? 

‘ It is a common detect in fome who pretend to fing, to affect to 
fmother the words, by not articulating them, fe as we can {carce 
find out either-the fubject or language of their fong. This is al- 
ways a fign of want of feeling, and the mark of a’bad finger ; par- 
ticularly of Scottifh fongs, where there is generally fo intimate a 
correipondence between the air and fubjeét. Indeed, there can be 
no good vocal mutic without it. 

* The proper accompaniment of a Scottifh fong, is a plain, thin, 
dropping bafs, on the harpfichord or guitar. The fine breathings, 
thole eart.felt touches, which genius alone can exprefs, ir our fongs, 
are loft ina noify accompaniment of initruments. The full chords 
of athorough-bafs fhould be ufed {paringly, and with judgment, 
not ~ overpower, but to fupport and raife the voice at prope! 

ufes. 

* Where, with a fine voice, is joined fome fkill and executior 
on either of thofe inftruments, the air, by way of fymphony, ° 
introduction to the fong, fhould always be firft plaved over; an¢, 
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at the clofe of every ftanza, the laft part of the air fhould be re- 
peated, as a relief forthe voice, which it gracefully fets off. In 
his fymphonic part, the performer may fhew his tafte and fancy on 
the inftrument, by varying it ad Wbitum. 

‘ A Scotti(fh fong admits of no cadence; I mean, by this, no 
fanciful or capricious defcant upon the tlofe of the tune. There is 
one embellifhment, however, which a fine finger may eafily acquire, 
that is, an eafy Jhake. ‘his, while the organs are flexible in a 
young voice, may, with practice, be eafily attained. 

‘ A Scottifh fong, thus performed, is among the highett of en- 
tertainments to a mufical genius. But is this genius to be acquit- 
ed either in the performer or hearer? It cannot. Genius in mufe, 
as in poetry, is the giftof Heaven. Itis born with us; it is not to 
be learned. 

* An artift on the violin may difplay the magic of his fingers, in 
running from the top to the bottom of the finger-board, in various 
intricate capricio’s, which, at moft, will only excite furprife; while 
a very —e performer, of tafte and feeling, in a fubject that ad- 
mits of the pathys, will touch the heart in its Enel fenfations. The 
fineft of the Italian compofers, and many of their fingers, poflefs 
this to an amazing degree. The opera-airs of thefe great matters, 
Pergolefe, Forelli, Galupp:, Perez, and many others of the prefent 
age, are aftonithingly pathetic and moving. Genius, however, and 
feeling, are not confined to country or climate. A maid, at her 
Jpining-wheel, who knew not a note in mufic, with a fweet voice, 
and the force of a native genius, has oft drawn tears from my eyes. 
ea gif of Heaven, in fhort, is not to be defined: it ¢an- only 

elt. 

If we are not miftaken, the Editor of this volume is Mr. 
Tytler of Edinburgh, the acute and inquifitive Author of 
an inquiry into the honour and charaéter of Mary Queen 
of Scots; in which it is now pretty generally allowed that 
he has proteéted the chattity of that Princefs, not only againft 
the rude attacks of Buchanan, but againft the more refined 


and artificial attempts of Mr. Hume and the Rev. Dr. Ro- 
bertfon. 





——. 


Art. VI The Confefions of F. $. Rouffeau: with the Reveries of a 


a? Walker. 'Tranfilated from the French. 2 vols. 1:2mo, 
Ww. | 


HIS is, perhaps, one of the moft fingular produétions 
A that ever iflued from the prefs. Rouffeau in this 
piece is employed in pourtraying a faithful picture of him- 
lf; and in a folemn apoftrophe to the Divine Being, he 
affirms, that he has not conccaled the truth in any particular. 


: Thave expofed myfelf, fays he, as I was, contemptible and vile 
‘ometimes ; at others, good, generous, and fublime. Eternal Be- 
ing! affemble round me the numberlefs throng of my fellow mor- 
tals ; let them liften to my confeilions, let them lament at my un- 


worthinefs 
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worthinefs, let them blufh at my mifery. Let each of them in his 


turn, lay ope his heart with the fame fincerity, at the foot of thy 
throne, and then fay, if he dare, J vas better than that man.’ 


In the profecution of his work, it is but too obvious, that 
Rouffeau aéts up to his profeflions, and exhibits, without 
referve, the motley {cenes of his life. From his childhood 
to his old age, we have not only the detail of his adventures, 
but the progreffion of his ideas. He alfo peculiarifes his 
moft fecret crimes; and while he lifts up the veil from his 
turpitude, he difplays his regrets and repentance. The paf- 
fions which by turns tore and agitated him, are minutely 
defcribed ; and at the fame time that we are ttruck with 
the unblufhing fidelity of his pencil, we admire the powers 
of his mind. Our pleafure, however, is not unmixed. His 
eleyation, though far above the common level of humanity, 
appears not to have been an obje&t of envy. His irkiome 
pride, and his endlefs inquietudes,: were perpetually embit- 
tering his days; and ail his enjoyments.were dafhed with 
fufpicions and mifery. 

he account he gives of his youth is cea enter- 
taining. Every thing is peculiar, ‘romantic, and marked, 
In the fixth year of his age he had read the Lives of Plutarch 
and other hiitorical works. 


* Inceflantly occupied with Rome or Athens, living in a manner 
with their great men, myiclf born citizen of a republic, and fon to 
a father whofe love of his country was his ruling patlion, I glowed 
at his example; I thought myfelt Greek or Roman ; I was trant- 
formed into the perfon-whofe lifé I read: the recital of an act of 
conttancy and intrepidity which {truck me, rendered my eyes fiery, 
and my voice ftrong, One ae at table, reciting the flory of Scz- 


vola, ‘they were affrighted to fee me go forward, and hold my hand 
over a chafing dith to reprefent his action.’ 

In his eighth year, Mifs Lambercier, who took a charge 
in his education, ufed at times to chaftife him; and he was 
careful to commit faults, in order to provoke her. She per- 
ceived that his punifhment was a matter of fenfuality to 
him ; and in this tender age fhe was therefore led to conii- 
der him as a great boy. , 

© As Mifs Lambercier had a mother’s affection for us, fhe had 
alfo the authority, and fometimes carried it fo far as to inflict on us 
the punifhment of infants, when we deferved it. She confined her 
{elf long enough to menaces, and menaces were fo new to me 
as to feem very dreadful; but after their execution, I foun 
them lefs terrible in the proof than in the expectation ; n+, 
what is more, extraordinary, the chaftifement drew my affection 
{till more towards her who gave it. Nothing lefs than the 
ality of this affe@tion, and all my natural mildnefs, could have 

revented me from feeing a return of the fame. treatment in delet’ 
ing it; for I felt in my gricf, and even in my fhame, a mixture % 
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fexfuality which left more defire than fear to experience. it again 
from the fame hand.’ 

In this example, of which, however, we have induftriouf- 
ly avoided to tranfcribe what is moit exceptionable, our read~ 
ers will perceive the nature of that refined depravity which 


233 


| runs through the prefent volumes. To be minuter in ex- 
; plaining it would be indecent. It is, notwithttanding, our 
$ duty to hint at it, and to beftow our difapprobation, Rot- 
3 feau, even in his vices, maintains the eccentricity of his 
4 character ; and his Confeffions, which may be confidered as 
ly the records of his fhame, while they may be read with ad- 
i" vantage by men of underftanding, who can fpeculate coolly 
rs on the aberrations and follies of the human race, will prove 
is detrimental to inferior perfons, by inflaming their fentes and 
Ys ima inations. | ‘ee 
ne he prejudices of this ifolated man grew with his years ; 
its and the unfettled manner of his life expofing him to perpetual 
ith alventures, fupplied the opportunities that ferved completely 
to difturb his eafe, and to communicate the fable tinze to his 
et. opinions. He exhibits himieif in a wide variety of firua- 
ed, tions, and as engaged in the moft oppofite occupations. He 
rch was at timesa travelier, a fidler, an engraver, a footman, a 
debauchee, a thief, a religious‘convert, 4 hilofopher, and 
nner an author. His amours, howevér, are the circumitances 


n to which recurred the ofteneft to his memory, and which took 
owed HM the fafteft hold of his fancy. But in whatever employment 
ranl- Hi he found himfelf, his propenfity to - melancholy ever difturbed 


rs . bis happinefs, and catt a gloom over his exiftence. 
os -His mind, fo open to fenfibility and paflion, gives a 


hand 2arm to his narratives. They are lively, imterefting, and 
pathetic.. His language correfponds with the ardour of his 
barge fg Selings. He paints like a matter ; and his figures fpeak on 
. was fg the canvafs. ) 
e per- To his confeffions there are added, his Reveries. They 
ity to "a very proper fequel to them, and were written in his old 
confi- fe. All his antipathies were now unalterably rooted. He 
had conceived that all mankind had entered into a confe- 
he had f (racy againft him ; and this chimera appears gradually to 
t on \S J have impaired his intellects. In his walks, every incident 
ed her JM that happened ferved to ruffle him; and while he confidered 
itas in connection with his pait misfortunes, he held it to be 
od irrefragable, of the confpiracy which had been form- 
againft him. His fpleen, his pride, his indignation, his 
ufpicions, his memory, and his genius itfelf, were inex- 
ftible fources of affliétion to him. Bit his lamentations, 
ough unmanly and ill-founded, are engaging and eloquent; 
ls grief and expoftulations affect his reader with tendernefs ;, 
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and we fhut his book under the workings of a mingled fen- 
tument of admiration, difpleafure, and forrow. 

As a fpecimen of this performance of Rouffeau, we hall 
exhibit his firit walk or reverie. 

* Here I am, then, alone on the earth, having neither brother, 
neighbour, friend, or fociety but myfelf. The mott fociable and 
the mott friendly of ménkind is profcribed from the reft by univer. 
fal confent. They have fought in the refinements of their malice 
to find out that torment which could moft affi& my tender heart; 
they have violently broken every tie which neld me to them: I had 
loved mankind in fpite of themfelves. They had no other means 
than ceafing to be fuch of avoiding my affection. They are theie- 
fore unknown foreigners ; nothing, in fact, to me, fince they will 
have it fo. But I, withdrawn from them and from every thing, 
what am I then? This remains to be fought into. Unfortunately, 
this fefearch mutt be preceded by a view of my fituation. This is 
an idea thro” which I muft neceffarily pafs, to arrive from thein to 
me. 

* For fifteen years and more that I am in this: ftrange fituation, 
it ftill feems to mea dream. I continually imagine an indigettion 
troubles me, that I fleep badly, and that I am going to awake = 
eafed of all my pain, and am once more with my friends. Yes, 
without doubr, I muft, without perceiving it, have fkjpped from |a- 
bour to reft, or rather from life to death. Torn, I don’t know how, 
from the order of things, I find myfelf precipitated, into an incon- 
prehenfible chaos, where I can’t diflinguifh the leaft thing ; and 
the more I reflect on my prefent fituation, the lefs I comprehend 
where I am. 

* Ah! how could I forefee the fate which awaited me ? How can 
T yet conceive it, at this moment that I am devoted to it? Could 
I, in my right fenfes, fuppofe a time when I, the fame man I was, 
the fame I ftill am, fhould be called, fhould be held, without the 
leaft doubt, a monfter, a corrupter of mankind, an affuflin; that 
I fhould become the averfion of the human race, the fport of the 
rabble; that all the falutation I fhould receive from thofe who pall 
ed me would be {pitting at me; that a whole generation would a 
vert themfelves, by common accord, in burying me alive? W hen 
this ftrange revolution took place, taken unprepared, I was at firl 


loft asin a maze. My agitation, my indignation, plunged me im- 


to a delirium which ten years were not too much to calm ; and in 
this interval, falling from error to error, from fault to fault, from 
folly to folly, my imprudence fupplied the directors of my deftiny 
with all the inftruments they have ingenioufly fet to work to fix!t 
without a hope. : 

* I long violently and vainly contended.—Without addrefs, with: 
out art, without diffimulation, without prudence, frank, open, 1™ 
patient, choleric, I, by contending, only entangled myfelf the mor 
and inceffantly furnifhed them with new matter, which they too 
care never to neglect. Finding, at iaft, all my efforts vain, and 


torturing myfelf to no purpofe, I took the only method which © 
maine 
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mained to be taken, that of fubmitting to my deftiny, without any 
jonger wreitling with neceffity. I found in this refignation a re 
ward for all my misfortunes in the tranquillity it procured me, and 
which could not be united to the continual labour of a refiftance as 
painful as unprofitable, 3 a 
‘ Another thing has contributed to this tranquillity, In all the 
refinements of their malice, my perfecutors omitted one which their 
animofity caufed them to forget ; which was fo aptly to regulate its 
efieéts, that they might feed and renew my affliction without ceaf- 
: ing, in continually holding up fome new expectation. Had the 
{ had the addrefs to have lett me a fpark of hope, they would {till 
5 have had me that way. They might yet make me their fport by 
fome falfe glimmering, and afterwards wound me by a torture con- 


i tinually new for my fruftrated hopes. But they exhaufted all their 
gy refources too foon ; by leaving me nothing, they have alfo deprived 
Ys themfelves of all. The calumny, the depreffion, the derifion, the 
is ignominy, they have heaped on me, are no imore fufceptible of 
to augmentation than mitigation ; we are equally unable, they to ag- 
gravate, and I to extricate myfelf from them. They were in fo 
on, great a hurry to fill up the meafure of my mifery, that no human 
ion power, aflifted by all the fubtlety of hell, could any longer add to 
vite it Even phyfical pain, inftead of increafing my fufferings, would 
Y ey only divert them. By extorting fhrieks from me, they might 
) Lae wa exempt me from grief, and the wounds in my body 
OW, might have eafed thofe of my heart. 
som- * What more have I to fear from them, fince all is ended ? Not 
and being able to make my fituation worfe, they can no longer fill me 
hend with alarms. The uneafinefs and dread of the evils from which 
they have for ever delivered me, is fome comfort. Real misfor- 
wcan Hi tunes have very little effect on me; I eafily determine on thofe I 
ould feel, but not on thofe Idread. My affrighted imagination combines, 
[ = turns, extends, and increafes them. Their expectation terrifies me 
ut the 


an hundred times more than their prefence, and the threat is more 
terrible than the ftroke. ‘The moment they reach me, the‘event, 
removing every thing they had imaginary, reduces them to their 
0 pall real value. I then find them much lefs than I had imagined, and 


uld a even amidit my fufferings 1 feel myfelf eafed. In this ftate, freed 
W hen trom any freth fears, and delivered from uneafinels and hope, habit 
at fit! Ti alone will fuffice daily to render a fituation more fupportable which 
cane nothing can make worfe; and ftill, as my feelings are dulled by 
an 


their duration, they have no farther means of enlivening them. 
Fhis is the fervice my perfecutors have rendered me, by exhautt- 
ing without end every weapon of their animofity. They have de- 
an themfelves of all power over me, and I may in future laugh 
at them. 

* It is not quite two months that an entire calm is reftored to m 
mind. It is long fince I had no more fears ; but I ftill hoped, and 
thefe hopes fometimes nurfed, fometimes fruftrated, were a {cuffle 
in which a thoufand different paflions were continually engaged. An 
‘vent, as melancholy as unexpected, has at lait wiped from my 

tt this feeble glimmering ot hope, and has fhewn me my fate, 
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fixed without return, here below. Since that time I have refictied 
myfeif without referve, and peace has returned again. 

* As foon as I began to perceive the whole feope of the plot, | 
for ever gave up the idea of regaining the public favour durine 
life; and through the impoffibility of this being reciprocal, jt 
would, in future, be ufelefs to me. Mankind in vain might feek 
me again; they would find me no more. From the difdain they 
have infpiréd me with, their converfation would be infipid, and 
even a burthen to me; I am a thoufand times happier in my foli- 
tude, than I could poffibly be in living amongft them. They hav¢ 
torn from my heart all the fweets of fociety. They could not grow 
there anew at my age; it is too late. Let them hereafter feck my 
good or my harm, all ts indifferent to me from them; and whatever 
they may do, my cotemporaries fhall never be nothing to me. 

* But yet F depended on the future; I hoped that a better gene- 
tation, ¢xamining clofer the judgment of the prefent, and its con- 
du& in refpeét to me, would eafily perceive the artifice of thofe who 
direct it. ’Fwas in thefe hopes I wrote my Dialogues ; "twas that 
which fuseefted to me a thoufand foolifh “attempts to make them 
pafs to pofterity. Thefe hopes, though diftant, kept my mind in 
the fame agitation as when I ftill fought, in this age, an honett 
heart ; and my expectations, which in vain were far extended, ¢- 
quatly rendered me the fport of the prefent times. I have fuid, in 
my Dialogues, on what I founded this hope. I was miftaken, 
Happily for me, I have felt it time enough yet to fee, before my 
laft hour, an interval of real-eafe and abiolute repofe. This inter- 
val began ut the period I have mentioned, and I have réafon to be- 
lieve it will never be interrupted. 

* Very few days pafs but new reflections confirm me how much 
I erred in depending on a return of the public efteem, even in a fu- 
ture age, fince it is conducted, as to what regards me, by guides 
who never die, in thofe focietics that have a mortal hatred to me. 
Individuals die ; but coileétive bodies do not. The fame patfions 
ate perpetuated, and their vehement malice, immortal as the fiend 
whieh infpires it, has always the fame aétivity, When all my pn- 
vate enemies are dead, doctors and orators will ftill live ; and al- 
though I had but thofe two bodies as perfecutors, I might be cer- 
tain they would grant no more peace to my memory after my death 
than they have granted my perfon during my. life-time. Perhaps 
by length of time, the phyficians, whom I really offended, might 
be appeafed ; but the orators, whom I loved, etteemed, in whom 
¥ had every confidence, and whom I never offended, the orators, 
church-men, and demi-monks, will be for ever implacabie: thet 
‘own iniquity makes my crime, which their felfifhnefs will never 
pardon; and the public, whofe animofity they will inceflantly take 
care to feed and revive, will be appeafed no fooner than thea 
felves. ' 

¢ All is at anend for me in this world. No one can do me g00 
ot harm. Fhave nothing more to hope or fear; and here I 3” 
tranquil in the midft of an abyfs, poor unfortunate mortal, but 1” 
paffible as God himfelf. 


7 . . . 6 2 a no 
* Every thing exterpal is, wa future, foreign tome. I have” 
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fonger neighbour, friend, or brother alive. I am on the earth as 
in a foreign planet into which I fell from that I inhabited If I 
have a knowledge of any thing around me, it is only obje¢ts which 
afflict and rend my heart; and I cannot look on any thing which 
couches or furrounds me, without perceiving fubject for difdain 
which provokes, or of grief which afflicts me. Let us therefore re- 
move from ny mind every painful object which might employ my 
thoughts as forrowfully as ufelefsly. Alone for the reft of my 
life, fince I find confolation, hope, ard peace, in myfelf only, I 
ought or will not employ my thoughts but on myielf. ’Tis in 
this ftate I return to the fevere and fincere enquiry I formerly cal- 
led my Confeffions. I confecrate my laft days to the ftudy of my- 
felf, and to prepare before-hand the account I muft foon give of my 
actions. Let me entirely devote myfelf to the charms of converfiing 
with my foul, fince it is the ers thing of which I cannot be de- 
prived by man. If, by dint of reflecting an my internal difpofi- 
tions, I arrive at ordering them better, and correcting the evil 
which may have lurked there, my meditations will not be entirely 
ufelefs, and though I am of no value on the earth, I fhall not en- 
tirely lofe my latter days. The leifure part of my daily walks has 
often been filled by delightful contemplation,- whofe remembrance 
Jam forry to have loft. J fhall determine on writing thofe which 
may again ftrike me ; every time I read them I fhall enjoy them 
over again. I will forget my misfortunes, my perfecutors, their 
tevilings, by reflecting on the prize my heart has merited. 

‘ Thefe fheets will be, properly, no more than an imperfect jour- 
nal of my meditations. ‘There will be a great deal of myfelf, be- 
caufe a folitary man, who reflects, muft neceflarily employ much 
ot his thoughts on himfelf. However, every foreign idea which 
revolves in my mind, during my walks; fhall equally have its place. 
I fhali mention all my thoughts juft as they {truck me, and with as 
little coherence as the ideas of the eve generally have with thote 
of the morrow. But the refult will, however, be anew knowledge 
of my natural inclinations and humour by that of my thoughts and 
entiments, from which my mind takes its daily food in my ftrange 
ituation. Thefe fheets may, therefore, be looked on as an appendix 
to my Confeflions ; but I no longer give them that title, unding 
uothing farther to fay which might deferve it. My heart has been 
purified at the teft of adverfity, and I can fearcely find, on founding it 
with care, any remains of reprehenfible propenfity. What can I have 
more to confefs, when every terrefirial affection is wrung away ? I have 
ho more to thank than blame myfelf for: 1 am nothing for ever 
amongft men, and it is all I can be, having no farther real relation 
or actual fociety with them. Being no longer able to do any good 
that dees not turn out bad, being no longer able to act without pre- 
judicing mytelt or fome one, to abftain is become my fole duty, 
and I fulfil it as far as Iam able. But in this inactivity of body, my 

remains active, it ftill produces fentiments, thoughts; and irs 
ttnal and moral life feem to grow out of the death of all terreftrial 
temporal interefts. My body is nothing now but a trouble, 


tt obftacte, and I difengage myfeif from it before-hand as much as 
Can, 
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‘ So fingular a fituation certainly deferves to be examined and de. 
feribed, and ’tis to fuch an examination I confecrate my laft leifure 
hours. ‘To do it with fuccefs, I fhould proceed with order and me- 
thod ; but I am incapable of this labour, and it would alfo take 
me from my view, which is, rendering an account of the modifica. 
tions of my foul and their fucceffions. I fhall make ufe on mvyfels, 
in fome refpeéts, of the methods made ufe of by naturalifts on the 
air, in order to know its daily ftate. I fhall apply the barometer to 
my foul, and thefe operations, well direéted and long repeated, 
may be produé¢tive of refults as certain as theirs. But I fhall not 
extend my undertaking quite fo far, I fhall content myfelf with re 
a the operations without endeavouring to reduce them to fyt- 
tem. I have undertaken Montagne’s plan, but with a quite diff. 
rent view ; for he wrote his eflays for others only, and I write my 
meditations but for myfelf. If in my oldeft age, at the approach 
of my departure, I remain, as I hope, in the fame difpofition as at 

refent, reading them over may recal the charms I feel whilit writ- 
ing them, and thus renewing time paft, will, in a manner double 
oe exiftence. In fpite of mankind, I fhall ftill tafte the delights 
of fociety, and I fhall live decrepit with myfelf in another age, as 
I might live with a lefs aged friend. 

« T wrote my firft Confeffions and my Dialogues under a continual 
anxiety on the means of concealing them from the rapacioufnefs ot 
my perfecutors, to tranfmit them, if poffible, to other generations. 
The fame uneafinefs no longer tortures me for the prefent writing ; 
I know it would be ufelefs ; and the defire of being better known by 
mankind being quite extinguifhed in my heart, leaves in it but a 
profound indifference for the fate of my real works, and monuments 
of my innocence, which, perhaps, are already for ever annihilated, 
Let them fet {pies on what I am doing, let them perplex themfelves 
about thefe fheets, let them feize them, let them fupprefs them, let 
them alter them, ’tis all equal, in future, to me. I neither hide 
nor expofe them. If they are taken from me in my life-time, they 
cannot take from me the pleafure of having written them, or the 
remembrance of their contents, or the folitary meditations of which 
they are the fruit, and whofe fource can be ftopped but with my 
breath. . Had I known, on the beginning of my calamities, how to 
withhold from ftruggling with my deftiny, and determine as I now 
determine every effort of mankind, all their dreadful engines would 
have had no effect on me, and they would have no more trou- 
bled my repofe by all their plots, than they could, in future, by 
every fuccefs: let them enjoy as they may my difgrace, they will 
never prevent me from enjoying my innocence, and ending my days 
in peace, in defpite of them.’ | : 

Some fufpicions have been entertained of the genuinenels 
of the volumes before us. But we muft confefs, that we can 
pace no fufficient reafon to doubt their authenticity. It, 

owever, they fhould prove to be an impofition or a forge- 
of we fhall rejoice in this circumftance for the fake of 
ouffeau. At the fame time, we fhall be ready to allow 
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the greateft merit to the Author. If this be an imitation, it 
js that of a great matter. 





an 


/ 

Art. VIL, 4 Differtation on the Prefervative from Drowning; ard 
Swimmer’s Afiffant. Anéw invention, fimple, commodious, and 
of {mall Expence: can be carried-in an Handkerchief, and in- 
fiantly apphed to the Body, whether naked or cloathed, fo as 
effectualiy to preferve from drowning—affifls in fwimming—and 
proves no Hindrance to Motion or Action of any kind, either in 
or out of the Water. Adapted to Principle, eftablithed by Expe- 
rimenis, and proved by Trials. Together with an ufeful Ac- 
count of Loffzs of Lives by Water. By H. Macpherfon, Gent. 
2s. Od. fewed. Murray. 


E have feen the Prefervative mentioned in this 
Pamphlet, and are informed that it anfwers the 
purpofes intended by the Contriver, It is fimple and inge- 
nious. But in the name of every thing decent and orderly, 
what could tempt Mr. Macpherfon to write fach a pamphlet? 
However he may fupport himfelf above the water, we are 
atraid he. has gone beyond his depth in this cafe. The Au- 
thor begins with informing the public, that in the winter 
1779 he happened to meet with a fall, which frrained one of 
his legs, and that he diverted himfelf with newfpapers, ma- 
gazines, and the like.-—But why are we informed of the 
firained leg, it is not eafy to conceive, as in that fituation 
he was but ill-qualified to make experiments on the water. 
He next abruptly introduces the tthe of Captain Farmer 
of the Quebec frigate, and informs us that his Majefty fet- 


| tled a penfion on his widow and children, ‘but what has this 


todo with the Prefervative from drowning? He takes occa- 
fon, however, to exclaim, ‘* Good God ! are the cork jac- 
“ket, the air jacket, &c. of no ufe?”” Here, now, Read- 
et, there is a wonderful inftance of the /jimking in poetry, 
or rather profe, for God, and a cork-jacket, are in the fame 
line. He next enters upon an examination of the cork 
jacket, and the other pralervattvis which have been recom- 
mended at different times. On this fubjeét he fpeaks to the 
parole, but very confufedly. Butthe greater part of the 
amphlet confifts of Accounts of Lives loft by water, be- 
ginning with the year 359, in' which King John loft his ar- 
my, with all his baggage, in croffing the wafhes between 
Lynne and Norfolk. From thefe accounts he always infers 
that had they been provided with his Prefervative, no fuch 
accidents could have happened. But as he went fo far back 
the reign of King John, why did he not go farther, and 

relating the many duckings which he might have pre- 
ttrved the Greciansand Romans from, why ‘not ‘give us fly 
Enc. Rev. Vol. I], O&. 1783. T hints 
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hints that Pharoah and his hoft never could have been 
drowned in the Red Sea, had Mr. Macpherfon fprained his 
leg among the Egyptians? Nay, why not prove, for it 
certainly may be eafily done, from what he has faid of other 
accidents by water, why not prove, we lay, that had this 
Prefetvative been in ufe in the days of Noah, no fuch thing 
as a deluge could have happened, or if fo, it could never 
have proved fatal, becaufe mankind might have floated on 
the top of the waters, until they had been dried up? If, af- 
ter recounting the lofs of many thoufands by drowning, he 
infers, that his Prefervative might have faved them, why 
not fearch all the records of antiquity, fum up the number 
and confequence of the drowned, and prove what love and 
affe&tion the world ought to bear to a man, who might have 
done fo much good, had not the /praining of his leg been put 
off until 1779.—But thtis it ever is with fchemers. A fond- 
nefs for the offspring of their labour or ingenuity, betrays 
them into abfurdities which are unfriendly to the interetts of 
their invention. We may venture to recommend Mr. Mac- 
pherfon’s Prefervative as one of the beft and moft fimple ever 
invented, but it is impoffible to recommend his Pamphlet as 
the moft elegant and fenfible ever publifhed. 





" ™ 
—» 


Art. VIII. The Pradtice ef Midwifery, «vith the Anatomy of the 
Gravid Ureras. By a Pupil of the late Dr. W. Hunter. (With 
the Medical Terms in Midwifery explained, for the Benefit of 
Female Practitioners.) 8vo. 2s. Fiexney. 


“YN an advertifement we are told, that ‘* thefe pages are 
part of a Syftem of Anatomy, Surgery, and Midwifery, 
which it is defigned to publifh by fubfcription.” An accu- 
rate copy of Dr. Hunter’s Lectures, publifhed by fome gen- 
tleman acquainted with the fubjeét, would prove a valuable 
addition to our medical libraries. But the prefent work 1s 
a grofs impofition upon the public. The Author or Com- 
piler, fo far from being a Medical Reader or Practitioner, 
does not feem to know the moft common terms of the art, 
and what he prefents to the world as Dr. Hunter’s fyftem, 
confifts of a fie notes crudely and confufedly put together, 
without order, or utility, and abounding in Scoders and 
abfurdities. An impofition of this fort we think proper thus 
early to dete&t, that the memory of the learned and ingeni- 
ous Dr. Hunter may not fuffer, by a belief, that thefe pages 
are part of his Lectures. Any ftudent, without the art of 
fhort hand, nmght eafily have taken down the fubftance na 
manner more juft and accurate, than the Publifher of this 
Pamphlet, who, ifa pupil of the late Do&or’s, an’ to 
aye 
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have profited very little from his opportunities. A review 
of fome of the pages will ferve to juitify our cenfure. 

Page 7. ‘* The child’s head, in common, lies in the 
« neck of the uterus, in the pelvis, and girds part of the 
“ bladder, which exparids it, as it were, over the child’s 
“ héad. Now as the bladder cannot be extended, the mo- 
“ther will have frequent calls to make water.” —Here we 
are told, that the child’s head girds part of the bladder—if 
irds means any thing, it means encircles, but how the child’s 
Sead can encircle any thing, we leave to our readers to de- 
termine. ‘* Girds part of the bladder, which expands it,” — 
expands what? the bladder—no, for we are immediately 
told, that the bladder cannot be extended. The Author, 
probably, meant to fay, i. e. he ought to have faid, that the 
head of the child preffes on the neck of the bladder, which 
would have been intelligible. 

Page 8.. ‘* Impregnation occafions a laxity in the fub- 
“ ftance of the uterus (this is occafioned by an enlargement 
“of the blood veffels) fo that it may be ftretched to be three 
“inches thick.” ‘This is fo wholly myfterious, that we 
muft leave it to the fagacious to determine, whether any fub- 
ftance grows thick by being ftretched, or whether any prac- 
titioner ever found that the fides of the uterus were three 
inches thick. 

Whiere he treats of the fecundires, it is with forme difficult 
we can find out the ufes of the navel {tring, and to embarra{s 
the Reader the more, he informs him, that ** the blood of the 
‘child and the mother do not communicate reciprocally.” 
But his meaning is not found out until we come to the 27th 
page, in which he attempts to prove, that there is no commu- 
nication between the mother and the child, but by abforption. 

Page 34. ‘* Moft women mifcarry at the fixth or feventh 
“week, which begins with a /Low or ffooding,and fome pain 
“ before. After flooding, pain returns, and the mifcarriage 
‘‘ comes away, and in a week or two it is over.”” The con- 
fufion and inaccuracy of this paflage can only be equalled by 
the indefinite expreflions, which no man. would ever ufe in 
addreffing ftudents. 

By the following extract from the Chapter on Difficult La- 
baurs, the Reader will judge of the accuracy of this Writer, 
and what degree of inftruction ftudents are likely to reap 
ftom the work. 

* If the navel-ftring prefents, it may be preffad, and kill the 
child. However, this fhould be left to nature. The child will, 
m this cafe, Rand an equal chance of its life, and if you offer to 
turn it, you leffen that chance. 

* If violent floodings come on, a the placenta’s adhering = 
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the os:uteri, haften the labour by ftretching the os uteri, or dreak 
the waters, and by introducing the hand, take hold of the child’s 
feet, and bring it away ; but this is a fatal cafe. 

* So are convulfions. Thefe will take away the mother’s /en/e; ; 
fle foon recovers and relapfes again. If labour comes on at this 
fenfelefs time, satzre will frequently do its office, and kindly. La- 
bour fhould ere be Aafened. After it is over, the convulfions will 
ceafe, if not they will often prove fatal. J this cafe an equal num. 
ber will die. Women thould be largely bled when the convulfion 
firft takes them, to eafe the brain by a derivation of blood there, 
treating it as an apoplectic cafe. This is owing toa great nervous 
uterine irritation, not from a dead child: therefore when labour is 
over the convulfion cea/es. Sometimes a fit or two will continue af: 
terwards, but without dager. They fhould have a gratn of op/ate 
given them to /upify the nerves; nothing more can be done. After 
this you may bleed again, if necetiary. The fooner the labour is 
over the better.’ : . 

From the above heap of inconfiftencies and undigefted 
notes, the Reader may difcover that the Writer of this 
Pamphlet is grofsly ignorant of his fubje&t, and that he has 
even fo little knowledge of Englifh, as to be unable to con- 
vey his meaning in language that can be underftood. Per- 
haps we have dwelt rather too long on an article fo infig- 
nificant, for upon fecond thoughts, it does not appear to us, 
that any man can miftake thefe pages for Dr. Hunter’s Lec- 
tures. . If two ignorant old women were to hear a le€ture on 
clectricity, they would bring away nearly as accurate an ac- 
count of it, as we have here of the Praéfice of Midwifery 
and the Anatomy of the Gravid Uterus. 





Art. IX. Cafes at Large concerning Tithes. By John Rayner, of the 
Inner Temple. Svo. 3 vols. 18s. boards. Richardfon and Urquhart. 


HERE are few fubje&s of a domeftick nature, that re- 
quire a more fpeedy, judicious, and difpaffionate dil- 
cuffion of the Legiflature, than the fubftitution of fome a- 
dequate provifion for the clergy, in lieu of tithes. The 
numberlefs difputes they have occafioned between the parfon 
and his parifhioners, refle& neither luftre on our religion 
nor on our laws : for where the feeds of litigation and ani- 
mofity are fo univerfally and fo deeply laid, that vexatious 
law-fuits muft too often terminate, either in the ruin of the 
clergyman, or in loading his parifhioners with what has ever 
by them been confidered as a moft odious addition to theit 
taxation ; it is not, in the contemplation of human nature, 
to be expefted, that a cordial afettion and reverence can 


‘fubfift between «he paftor and his flock; or that any defcrip- 
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aman, whom the irritation of new burthens, and the ran- 
cour of litigation, have taught them to hate and to deipife. 

Till fome partial or total alteration however may take 
place in the doctrine of tythes, the compilation now before 
us may have its ufes. It profefles to bring into one view 
all the refolutions of. the refpe€tive courts of equity, par- 
ticularly thoie of the Exchequer, taken from the printed re- 

orts, and manufcript colleGions, moftly by Sir Samuel 
Dodd, late Lord Chief Baron ; together with all the'appeals 
in the Houfe of Lords to the end of the Seffion of Parlia- 
ment of the 22d of the preient King. ‘There is added an 
appendix of acts of Parliament relative to tythes, the aliena- 
tions of ecclefiaftical livings, &c. and to the whole is prefixed 
an introduction giving fome account of the law of tythes, 
compiled chiefly from Blackftone’s Commentaries and 
Burn’s Ecclefiaftical Law; together with alphabetical and 
chronological tables, an index, &c. 

The following extract from the Preface will give the Rea- 
der fome idea of the Author’s plan, ftile, and manner. 

‘ The compiler prefumes there needs no apology to be made, for 
the defign of the work irfelf, as the nature of the fubjeét muit draw 
the attention, not only of the whole body of clergy, but alfo 
of all perfons whomfoever, intitled to receive, or liable to the pay- 
ment of tithes. 

* Whoever is in the leaft converfant with ‘this matter, cannot bu 
lament, as an unhappy fpectator, the difputes, that have arifen re- 
ipecting tithes, between the parfon and his parifhioners, throughout 
this kingdom, the animofities they have occafioned among many 
private families ; the jealoufy of the former, in confidering himfelf, 
as deprived of his juit rights, and of the latter, in thinking them 
{elves greatly impofed upon by the demands of the former, 

* Thefe differences, it is well known; have~been prodiiétive of 
fuch improper conduct and example, on the part of the clergyman, 
in many parifhes, as rather leflened the dignity of his facred office, 
and rendered him moft unhappy, as he was, in confequence thereof, 
obliged to act, in a manner, feemingly derogatory, both to his cloth 
and calling. 

* Thefe fheets, it is hoped, will, in fome degree, be the means 
of reconciling fuch jarring interefts, and of foftening fuch untoward 
difpofitions ; and that too, on fuch a lafting foundation, as to ren- 
der the future interruption of it fearcely poffible, unlefs from choice 
and defign ; for in the following papers will be found almoft every 
queftion, that has arifen on the iubject, fatisfa€torily and finally 
fettled, as well in the court of Chancery, as Exchequer, in the E& 
clefiaftical court, as before juftices of peace: the compiler indeed 
has not been fo particular in the eccletiaftical, as in the other courts 
of juftice, becaufe the cognizance of tithes in that court, is very 
much limited and reduced ; befides, the clergy may be prefumed to 
be rather better acquainted with the proceedings in the ecclefiaftical, 
than in any of the other courts. 

T 3 * The 
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‘ The reader will find in the following code, the full, able, ¢p. 
nuine, and fcientific arguments of the gentlemen of the long robe, 
and the moft clear, unequivocal, and fatisfactory decilions of judges, 
of as great charaéter for abilities and integrity in their profeflion, as 
ever fat on the refpective benches of the fuperior courts ; and thole 
too given upon the moft mature deliberation, as well as the folemn 
and tinal judgments of the fupreme -judicature in this country, on 
every important queftion, that hath arifen, on that firft of temporal 
concerns to the clergy, ~/z. their right to tithes. 

* Among the arguments of the counfel, and the refolutions, or- 
ders, and decrees of the fuperior courts in Weflminfler Hail, and 
the final judgments of the Houfe of Lords, in their appellant jurif- 
diction, the dernier and moft fatistactory refort of the fubject, will 
be found debated and finally adjudged, what is due to the clergy, 
in their right to tithes, and alfo what means are to be purfued, in 
order to obtain fuch right. | 

© The cafes on appeal, (which make no inconfiderable part of 
thefe fheets, whether their quantity or quality be principally re- 
garded,) are not to be found, in any other collection, hitherto pub- 


lifhed. There cannot be more folemn determinations laid before . 


the readers ; for how can cates be ftamped with an higher degree of 
authority, than thofe determined by the integrity, wifdom, and 
juftice, of the peers of the realm, oftentimes upon.a previous con{ul- 
tation, with all the judges of Lugland? 

* Thefe fheets will convince all unbiafled readers, how unjuilly 
the clergy have been charged with a litigious diipolition, in hav- 
jng acted, contrary to the mecknefs and forbearance enjoined them, 
by the mild precepts of the holy goipel, in {uing their parifhioners, 
for the recovery of their tithes ; it will appear by thefe papers, to 
have been fettled, that a parfon has a right to appeal to the laws 
of his country, for with-holding his tithes from him, be they of ever 
fo inconfiderable amount: an initance will be produced, in which 
tithes have been withheld, whereby thg vicar has been obliged to fub- 
fift on the charity of the parifhioners. Sure when the clergy found 
their predeceffors thus hardly treated by their parifhioners, it became 
a duty tothemfelves, their families, and their fucceflors, to fue the 

rifh, rather than ftarve, even in oppotition to the commands of 
the gofpel, if fuch procedure can be confidered, as a difobedience ot 
the divine precept, and if fuch can be the reafonable conitruc- 
tion of that part of our bleffed Lord and Saviour’s benevolent 
injunction. Thefe theets will thew, that the hard hand of proud 
oppretion, hath been, more than once, exerted, merely to de 
prive the parfon of his due, and his parifhioners encouraged in 

rfonal infults on him, when he came to demand his tithes.’ 

The compiler has, in his Introduction, and other parts 
of his publication, hazarded a few criticifms, in which 
we think he has in general been unfortunate. Two we 
fhall take fome notice of. The firft is upon the following 

¢ in Blackftone’s Commentaries. 

“© The modus muft not be too large, which in law is called 
‘* a rank modus: as if the real value of the tythes be 6ol. 
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“ perannum, and a modus is fuggefted of gol. this modas 
«“ will not be good; though one of gos. might have 
“* been valid. Blackffone’s Commentaries, vol. 2. p. 30.” Upon 
which Mr. Rayner makes the following obfervations, ‘* as 
“ neither 11 mod. 60. (the reference to fupport what is faid 
‘* in Blackftone as to a rank modus,) nor the fenfe feems to 
‘+ authorife the text ; we with to read the firft 40, forty /dii- 
* Jings, and other 40, forty pounds,” and in a note he adds, 
¢ | prefume to confider the above as a miffake, becaufe there 
‘* is a cafe in thefe fheets, wherein a modus of fix pounds, for 
“tithes really worth feventy-feven pounds a year, was fet 
“ afide, both in the Exchequer and on appeal. See Lloyd 
“ and Mortimer, &9c. Rayner’s Introduction to Cafes concerning 
“ Tithes, P. xlvii.””. Now nothing can be more idle than 
the propofed alteration. A modus ot 40s, for tithes of 6ol. 
would undoubtedly be fuftained, were there complete proof 
of immemorial ufage; whilft a modus of gol. would be fo 
notorioufly rank, that no court of law or equity would fup- 
port it. The reafon too affigned by Mr. Rayner in the 
note is not in theleaft in point. The queftion in Lioyd and 
Mortimer did not turn upon whether the modus of fix pounds 
was or was not a good and fufficient modus. It was held to 
be no modus at all. it was a mere acquiescence under a tempor 
rary compofition by indenture dated in 1076, which was in 
no fhape binding or obligatory on the fucceffors of the 
Vicar; the indenture taking no notice of any modus then 
exifting, and thereby fornithing a {trong prefumption, that 
no modus whatever had exifted earlier than the year 1676; a 
cee by much too fhort to eftablifh an immemorial cuftom. 
t was of his general title that the Vicar _availed-himfelf in 
that caufe, and therefore in no fhape fupports Mr. Rayner’s 
doftrine. 

The other criticifm of Mr. Rayner’s on the Law of Nifi 
Prius is more unpardonable, becaufe it is moft unfairly ftat- 
ed. Nothing can be more uncandid in critici{m than 
falfe quotation. Where a man is to be cenfured, he ought to 
be arraigned for what he himfelf has faid, not for what an- 
other has made him fay. But to difarrange his matter, to 
omit, to infert, and make him {peak a language he never 
meant, is folly or it is worfe, and deferves the fevereft repre- 
henfion. We fhall firft fhew what Mr. Juftice Buller has 
faid, and then ftate what Mr. Rayner has thought proper to 
make him fay. 

“* Note; In a Writ of Enquiry before the Sheriff on a judgment 
** by default in an aftion on a promiffory note, the plaintiff mu/ft 
prove bis note the fame, as if the defendant had pleaded non 
* affumpfit ; though in as on bond and judgment by de- 
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‘* fault it is otherwife.” Nifi Prius 3d. edit. 278. On this ' 
paflage Mr. Rayner introduces his obfervations as follows: 
** though this u/eful work is fuppofed to be written by a I 
£ 
\ 


ta 


** learned judge, and edited by another learned judge ; yet it 
feems neceffary out of regard to the ftudent and young 
‘* praétifer, to obferve, that in p. 278 is the following mote, 


“ 


- 


0 
‘© in a writ of inquiry before the Sheriff in debt on bond and t! 
“* judgment by default the plaintiff need not prove his bond, as r 
$6 if the defendant had pleaded non eft faétum,” and for this ar 
** is cited Hil. 18. Geo. Il. per C. B. Now there isa O! 
** cafe of that term (contiriues Mr. Rayner,) in Barnes di 
“* 233, but itis upon a promifjory note, and fays nothing gr 
** about a bond.”’ Vid. Authorities. p. Vi. th 

We fubmit to our Readers without commentary, whether fo 
there is the leaft refemblance between the real paflage and T 
the fictitious quotation ; or any ground whatever for the im- ga 
putation he levels againft the learned and refpectable cha- tat 
racters he has chofen for the objeéts of his animadverfions. an 


Upon the whole we would recommend to this Author, 
who informs us that he has been the Compiler and Editor 


of feveral law books, and who appears to be a man of {ome Ar 
induftry, to pay, for the future, a little more attention to v 
the correétion of his own errors, and leave the fuppofed C 
miftakes of fuperior men to thofe who are more capabie of - 
deciding upon them with judgment ; keeping always in re- . 
membrance the ftory of the aftrologer, who ftumbled intoa & 


ditch while he was gazing at the ftars. 





Art. X. Memoirs of Albert de Haller, M.D. Sc. Compiled chiefly T 
from the Elogium fpoken before the Royal Academy of Sciences 


at Paris, and fromthe Tributes paid to his Memory by cther com 
Forcign Societics. By T. Henry. 8vo. 2s. 6d.  Johnion. ys 
0 

HIS Compilation has produced on us no other effect bee 
than to excite a wifh for a better and more particular plays 
account of the mighty genius which it profeffes to delineate. his cy 
The French elogium 1s itfelf a very jeyune production, and tance 
by no means deferving of the pains Mr. Henry has beftow- irrefi{ 
ed upon it. Had he been acquainted with the writings of dit fo 
Haller, he might have added information much more valu- intere 
able than was to be found in the fources to which he ap- corre¢ 
plied, for the great Author has every where fcattered fhort geniy 
notices of himfelf, which are not lefs agreeable and intereft- Bu 


ing than the digreffions in Paradife Loft. The colle&ion of J tages ; 

his friends lettetsywhich he publifhed would alfo have been abjlity 

ufeful. It were greatly to be defired that fome biographer ‘ 
ol 
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of adequate talents would undertake to inftru& and enter- 
tain the world with the life of this great anatomitt, phyfio- 
logift, botanift, philofopher, metaphyfician, matter of lan- 
guages, poet, and divine ; for all thefe purfuits did he cultivate 
with as much, and fome of them with more fuccefs than 
other men have cultivated only one of them. Nor does 
this comprehend all his excellence, for thefe dazzling talents 
were foftened by the moft unaffe€ted modefty and candour, 
and heightened by an undeviating perfeverance in the paths 
of moral rectitude. How will Mr. Henry’s readers be 
difavpointed when in delineating fuch a charaéter, the bio- 
grapher telis in the language of the milliner and the taylor 
that ** his immenfe reading, fertile and faithful memory, and 
found judgment, gave /fatisfaction to men of gill difpofitions.” 
This affertion is as falfe as the expreffion is low and inele- 
gant, as Mr. Henry will find it, if he will refer to the Anno- 
tationes Academice of Albinus, the writings of Hamberger, 
and twenty others. ! 





Art. XI. Odjfervations on the Commerce of the American States ; 
with an Appendix; containing an Account of all Rice, Indigo, 
Cochineal, Tobacco, Sugar, Molafits, and Rum imported into 
and exported from Great Britain the laft ten Years. Of the 
Value of all Merchandize imported into and exported from En- 
gland. Of the Imports and Exports of Philadelphia, New-York, 
&e. Alfo, an Account of the Shipping employed in America 
previous to the War. The Second Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Debrett. : 


Bee political writings of men deeply interefted in the 
profperity of the ftate have a weight which naturally 
commands attention, and obtain a candid and even favour- 
able perufal. Anonymous productions may be the offspring 
of faction, and even thofe of honeft and y tba. men ma 
be confidered as the refinements of {fpeculation, or vain dif. 
plays of genius, where no folid intereft binds the Author to 
hiscountry. But when hereditary wealth, political impor- 
tance, and honours conferred by the fovereign, ftrongly and 
itrefiftibly attach a man to his native land, we give him cre- 
dit for his fincerity, and naturally fuppofe that a regard to 
intereft will fet him above the views of fa&tion, and equally 
correct the affe€tations of vanity, and the refinements of 
genius. 

But when we refie&t that Lord Sheffield, to all the advan- 
tages already mentioned, adds the proofs he has given of 
ability as a public fpeaker, and a generous zeal for the wel- 
fare 
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fare of his country, * we take up his book with the mof 
favourable prepofieflions. 

His Obiervations on the Commerce of the American 
States, diftinguifhed by an air of candour, a manlinefs of 
expreflion, an accuracy of inveftigation, and a glowing zeal 
for the welfare and glory of his country, fully anfwer the 
Pecans oe railed by the character of Lord Shef- 

eld. 

*‘ THE defire of imparting ufeful knowledge at a feafonable 
juncture haftened the firit publication of this pamphlet in the midi 
of particular and unexpected avocations.—The demund for a fecond 
edition requires and permits a more accurate revifal, and the oppor- 
tunity has not been neglected. Some paflages have been corrected 
or explained, and many additions are now introduced, 

’ On this recont fubjeét no information could be obtained from 
any books whatfoever ; but the beft judges in each article of exports 
and imports had been feparately confulted, their feveral opinions 
had been carefully weighed and compared, and the fame interetting 
= have been again fubmitted to a fecond and more rigorous 
crutiny. 

Downing-Street, June 21, 1783. 


Having premifed thefe things, our Author, fets out with 
difplaying the advantages of adhering to the principle of the 
navigation a&, the mifchiefs of crude and precipitate fyftems, 
and the rafhnefs of hafty and pernicious conceffions. In 
this laft particular, he alludes to the bill moved in parlia- 
ment by the Right Hon. William Pitt, late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, intitled, ‘* A bill for the Provifional Efta- 
‘* blifhmentand Regulation of Trade and Intercourfe between 
** the Subjeéts. of Great Britain, and thofe of the United 
*¢ States of America.’”” What he fays on thefe fubjects de- 
ferves to be reprefented fully in his own language. 

‘ As a fudden revolution—an unprecedented cafe—the indepen- 
dence of America, has encouraged the wildeft fallies of imagina 
tion; Syflems have been preferred toexperience, Rath theory to 
‘faccefsful pra&ice, and the Navigation Aé& itfelf, the guardian ot 
the profperity of Britain, has been almoft abandoned by the levity 
or ignorance of thofe, who have never ferioufly examined the {pint 
or the confequence of ancient rules. Our calmer reflections will 
foon difeover, that fuch great facrifices are neither requifite nor 

nt; and the knowledge of the exports and imports of the 
American ftates, will afford us faéts and principles to afcertain the 
value of their trade, to forefee their true intereft and probable con- 
duct, and to choofe the wifeft meafures (the wifeft are always the 


‘SHEFFIELD,’ 


— 





* Lord Sheffield ex the general apprehenfion of a French inv« 
fion, raifed a regiment of light infantry and clothed them at bh» 
own expence.———— 
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mot fimple) for fecuring and improving the benefits of a commercial 
intercourfe with this foreign and independent nation. For it is in 
the light of a foreign country that America muft henceforward be 
viewed—it is the fituation ihe herfelf has chofen by aflerting her 
ndependence, and the whimfical definition of a people /ué generis, is 
cither a figure of rhetoric which conveys no diftinét idea, or the 
effort of cunning, to unite at the fame time the advantages of two 
inconfiftent characters, By aflerting their independence, the Ame- 
ricans have renounced the priveleges, as well as the duties, of Bri- 
tihh fubjeéts—they are become foreign flates; and if in fome ins 
flances, as in the lofs of the carrying-trade, they feel the incon- 
venience of their choice, they can no longer complain; but if they 
are placed on the footing ot the moft favoured nation, they matt 
furely applaud our liberality and friendfhip, without expecting that 
for their emolument, we fhould facrifice the navigation and the 
naval power of Great-Britain. By this fimple, if only temporary 
expedient, we fhall efcape the unknown mifchiets of crude and pre- 
cipitate fyftems, we fhail avoid the rafhnefs ot hafty and pernicious 
conceffions, which can never be refumed without provoking the jea- 
loufy, and perhaps not without an entire Commercial breach, with 
the American States. 

* In the youthful ardour of grafping the advantages of the Ame- 
rican trade, a bill, ftiil depending, was firit introduced into partlia- 
liament. Had it paficd into a law, it would have afieted our moft 
eflential intereits in every branch of commerce, and to every part 
of the world; it would have deprived of their efficacy our naviga- 
tion laws, and greatly reduced the naval power of Britain; it would 
have endangered the repofe of Ireland, and excited the juit indigna- 
tion of Ruffia and other countries ; and the Weft India planters 
would have been the only fubjeéts of Britain who could derive an 
benefit, however partial and tranfient, from their open Slesréalite 
diretly with the American States, and indireétly with the_reft of 
the world. Fortunately fome delays have intervened, and if we 
diligently ufe the opportunity of reflection, the future welfare of 
our country may depend on this falutary paufe. 

* Our natural impatience to piSorewpy the American market, 
fhould perhaps be rather checked than encouraged. The fame ea- 
gernefs has been indulged by our rival nations; they have vied with 
each other in pouring their manufactures into America, and the 
country is already ftocked, moft probably overftocked, wirh Eu- 
ropean commodities. It is experience alone that can demonftrate to 
the French, or Dutch trader, the fallacy of his eager hopes, and 
that experience will operate each day in favour of the Britith mer- 
chant. He alone is able and willing to grant that liberal credit 
which muft be extorted from his competitors by the rafanefs of 
their early ventures; they will foon diftover that America has nei- 
ther money nor fufficient produce to fend in return, and cannot 
have for fome time ; and not intending or being able to give credit, 
their funds will be exhaufted, their agents will nevet return, and 
the ruin of the firft creditors will ferve as a lafting warning to their 
countrymen. “Ihe folid power of fupplying the wants of America, 
of receiving her produce, and of waiting her convenience, belongs 
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almott exclufively to our own merchants. If we can abftain from 
mifchievous precipitation, we may now learn, what we fhall hereatter 
feel, that the induitry of Britain will encouuter little competition in 
the American market. We thail obferve with pieaiure, that, amone 
the maritime fiates, France, after all her efiorts, will derive the 
{malleit benefits froin the commercial independence of America. She 
may exult in the -difmemberment of the Britith empire, bur 
it we are true to ourfelves, and to the wifdom of our anceitors, there 
is ftill life and vigour left to difappoint her hopes, and to controul 
her ambition.’ 

The articles in which there will be fearce anv competition, 
are woollens ; cutlery; iron and fteel manufactures ; porce- 
Jain and earthen ware ; glafs; ftockings; fhoes; buttons ; 
hats ; cotton or Manche:ter manufactures; _haberdafhery 
and millinary; tin in plates; lead in pigs and in fheets; cop- 
per in fheets, and wrought into kitchen and other utenfils; 
painters colours; cordage and fhip chandlery; Jewellery, 
plate, and ornamental as well as ufcful articles of the Bir- 
mingham manufaéture ; fuch as buckles, watch-chains, Xc. 
Alfo Sheffield manufaétures ; materials for coach-makers, 
fadlers, and upholfterers ; medicinal drugs, ftee] in bars, 
goods for the Indian trade; books, which the author ob- 
ferves is. a confiderable article of exportation to America 
from Great Britain, and muft continue fo as long as the 
price of labour is high there, and the language continues 
the fame. 

In the following articles, the noble author obferves, there 
may be competition, linens, fail-cloth, paper, and ftationary; 
laces ; printed callicoes, and other printed goods ; filks ; falt 
from Europe; tea and Eaft India goods in general; falt 
petre and gunpowder, lawns, thread, hemp. 

The following are the articles which cannot be fupplied 
by Great Britain to advantage. Wine, brandies, geneva, 
oil, raifins, figs, olives and other fruits. To thefe impor- 
tant lifts the author fubjoins this interefting note. 

© Nearly all the articles of importation from Europe into the American 
States, are comprehended under the above general heads, The principal 
part, at leaft four-fifths of them, were at all times provided on credit. 

American States are in greater want of credit at this time thax at 
Jormer periods. It can be had only in Great-Britain. The French, wh 
gave them credit, are allbankrupts: French merchants in general, cannoi 
give much credit ; many principal commercial houfes in France have beer 
ruined by it. The Dutch in general have not trufted the Americans, and 
will not: it is not their cufiom to zive credit, but on the bef fecurity. + 
ts therefore obvious, from this circumfiance, and from the above fate ( 
imports, intoewhat channels the commerce of the American States muj 
inevitably flow, and that nearly four-fifths of their importations will \ 
made from Great-Britain direAlly, W'here articles are uearly equal, '' 
Superior credit given by England will alzvays give the preference ; a" 
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it is probable, many foreign articles will go to America through Great 
Britain, as formerly, on account of the difficulty the American merchant 
svould find in reforting to every quarter of the world to collect a cargo.’ 

It is of great importance, Lord Sheffield juftly obferves, 
to attend to the exports from America to Europe, by which 
the Americans are to pay for the goods imported. They 
confift of the following. The produce of the whale and 
cod fifheries, viz. whale-oil, bone, fins, and falted fith ; flour 
and wheat; naval ftores, viz, pitch, tar, and turpentine, 
mafts and fpars for the navy, and for merchant fhips; pipe 
ftaves and lumber in general; flax feed, iron, and pot ath, 
tobacco, furs, and peltry, fpermaceti candles, indigo and 
rice; fhips built for fale on the taking of freights ;—thefe 
comprehend nearly the whole of the exports from the Ame- 
rican {tates, of the growth of the country. 

The articles imported by the American States from the 
Weft India iflands and fettlements in general, are fugars, 
molaffes, rum, coffee, cotton, cocoa, falt. 

The articles exported from the American States to the 
Weit Indies, were horfes for the faddle, for draught, and for 
the fugar works, wheat, falted beef, falted pork, butter, candles, 
and foap, falted fifh, lumber, viz. ftaves and hoops, fcant- 
lings and timber for houfe and mill frames, boards, fhingles,: 
&e. live oxen and fheep, poultry of every kind for Frefh 
provifions, &c. In the Iflands, rice, Indian corn, and 
tobacco.) 

* From the foregoing ftate of the imports and exports of the 
American States to and from Europe and the Weft Indies, a jude- 
ment may be formed of their natural courfe and tendency—of their 
importance,—and of the meafures-that -fhould be adopted by 
Great Britain; or rather, it appears, that little is to be done, and 
our great care fhould be, to avoid doing mifcbief. The American 
States are feparated from us and independent, confequently foreign ; 
the declaring them fuch, puts them in the only fituation, in which 
they can be; all difficulty is removed, nothing is hazarded, no hid- 
cen mifchief is to be dreaded, but relying on thofe commercial 
principles and regulations under which our trade and navy have be- 
come fo great, Great Britain will lofe few of the advantages fhe 
poflefled before the American States became independent, and with 
prudent management fhe will have as much of the trade as it will be 


her intereft to wifh for, without any expence to the Strate, of civil 
ctablifhment or protection.’ 


The Author now goes on to defcribe the mighty advan- 
tages that have arifen to Great Britain from the famous 
Navigation A&t, and to demontftrate the neceffity of ftill a- 
biding by it, and keeping up the carrying trade, as the 
great palladium of England. The purpofe of his obferva- 
tions, he fays, in conclufion, will be * anfwered, if the 
fhould lead men, to fee the neceflity of maintaining the fpirit of our 
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navigation laws, which we feemed almoft to have forgot, although 
to them we owe our confequence, our power, and almott every i 
great national advantage. ‘The Navigation act, the bafis of our great 


— at fea, gave us the trade of the world: if we alter that act, g 
y permitting any flate to trade with our iflands, or by futtcring b 
any ftate to bring into this country any produce but its own, we th 
deiert the Navigation act, and facrifice the marine of England. But 
if the principle of the Navigation aét is properly undertlood, and L 
well followed, this country may ftill be fafe and great, Minitter; no 
will find, when the country underftands the queftion, that the cli 
principle of the Navigation act, mpft be kept entire, and that the vic 
carrying trade muft not in any degree be given up. They will fee fer 
the precipice on which they ftand; any negleét or mifmanagement Lo 
in this point, or abandoned policy to gain a few votes, will imevita- loa 
bly bring on their downfal, even more defervedly than the miferable Hate 
peace brought on that of their predeceflors; and as the mifchief Sin 
will be more wanton, their fall will be, as it ought—more ignomi- tot 
nious. Their conduct on this occafion ought to be the teft of their tot 
abilities and good management, .and to decide the degree of confi- of a 
dence which fhould be placed in them for the future. This coun- tm 

has not found itfelf in a more interefting fitaation, than it is at pene 
prefent. It is now to be decided whether we are to be ruined by or fi 
the independence of America, or not. The peace, in comparifon, M 
was a trifling object; and if the neglect of any one intereft more nane 
than another deferves impeachment, furely it will be the neglect of into | 
this, which involves in it not merely the greatnefs, but even the comn 
very exiftence of our country.’ , the u 

Too much praife cannot be beftowed on this noble Au- — 
thor. His intentions are patriotic, his labour has been a 


great; he has confulted the beft judges and authorities in Hj... 
the different paths he traverfes, and he has drawn juft and iespoh 
ufeful inferences from the faéts he had been at pains to MM come: 
acquire. He clearly demonftrates where reftri€tions on J matte; 
trade are ufeful, and where mifchievous.—It may perhaps & site, , 
be obferved with juftice, that he fhews a difpofition to con-  <lair’s 


template the bright fide of the medal: whatever may be in hypotk 
this, he certainly points out manifold refources of national bolder 
wealth and grandeur. = 
er 
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Art. 12. Hints addreffid to the Public on the State of our Fi- our 

nances, By Jobn Sinclair, - Svo. 18. Cadell. that we | 

AER. Sinclair having obferved, that it has been of late commot, I to ex] 

for even refpeétable individuals to amufe themfelves and termty #0 our p; 

the public, with exaggerated accounts of the dangerous ftate of tht Pa rupt 
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profperity of his country, protefls againft the general tendency of 
{uch performances. hes 
Among the gloomy prophets of the day, he particularly diftin- 
cuithes the Earl of Stair. The four points infi on by this no- 
ble Lord, Mr. Sinclair begs leave to controvert. ‘The firft is, that 
the annual income of this country does not exceed twelve millions 
early. Mr, Sinclair computes it to be 14,268,1964 35. 10¢.— 
yore Stair is, fecondly, of opinion, that the national expence can- 
not be defrayed under the enormous fum of 16,371,346/. Mr. Sin- 
clair calculates that the national expences, in times of peace, pro- 
vided a wife and prudent fyftem of economy is enforced, in the dif- 
ferent departments of the ftate, will not exceed 12,105,669/. 105. 5d. 
Lord Stair thirdly contends, that the unfunded debt, including the 
joan of the prefent year, will amount at leaft to forty millions, the 
intereft of which, he thinks, will amount to full two millons. Mr. 
Sinclair computes the total intereft and charges of the unfunded debt 
to be 1,514,000/,—Lord Stair affirms, that to raife additional taxes 
to the amount of 4,371,346/. were it neceflary, is among the bareit 
of all bare poflibilities. Mr. Sinclair thinks fo large a fum, (tho” 
it might be raifed) will not be wanted, and that, all national ex- 
pences being defrayed, there will remain to the ftate, a clear balance 
or finking fund of 2,262,526/. 135. 64. ‘ 
Mr. Sinclair has certainly taken a very favourable view of the fi- 
; nances of this country, and his zeal to prevent defpondency, to infufe 
¢ (‘ato his countrymen fpirit, and to inculcate ceconomy to the ftate, is 
commendable,” The tempers of men influence their judgment; and’ 
the underftanding is often governed by the will. Aman of acloudy 
difpofition fees things through a gloomy, and a man of health and 
high fpirits through a cheartul, medium. And though thefe cir- 
cumftances may feem to have nothing to do with matters of calcu- 
lation, yet, where the dafis of calculation are conjeffure, analogy, 
nd Ui /ippoftion, as in the prefent cafe, they are of importance, and be- 
to #% come themfelves, in weighing the merits of a financial performance, 
on [i matters of calculation. For, as analogies and fuppofitions are inti- 
aps [i nite, a felection is made by inclination. The grounds of Mr. Sin- 
on- fm Clair’s calculations, as well as thofe of Lord Stair, are conjecture, 
in fe Sypothetical, and analogical reafoning. Nay, the Commoner is 
al bolder in his conjeftures, and builds more upon favourable: contin- 
gencies, than the Peer does upon fuch as are adverfe. a 
There is one argument ufed by Mr. Sinclair, and it is alf& in the: 
mouth of every vulgar politician, which we cannot pafs over*withoue 
E notice. He fays, that the ‘* world has been ftunned with perpe- 
’ Bal prognoftications of ruin upon ruin, for at leat a century pat: 
—and that there is reafon to imagine, that as we now. ridicule the 
ill-founded defpondency of our anceftors, who imagined:that ‘fifty 
ora hundred millions would reduce them toa ftate of bankruptcy, 
fo our pofterity will laugh at the ignorance, that prefumes. to affert 
that we have totally exhaufted our refources.” It is certdftly poffi- 
eto exhauft our refources : and the more millions that ate added’ 
1 our national debt, the nearer we approach the period of‘national 
aakruptcy. Burt according to Mr. Sinclair’s argument, -puthed to 
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its duc extent, the more millions that are added, the ftronger the 

proof that we have nothing te fear. 

We have treated this pamphlet with freedom ;_ but we refpect the 
Writer for his public zeal, and for the pains he has taken to know 
the prefent ftate of Great Britain. 

Art. 13. 4n Effay on the true Interefis and Refources of the 
Empire of the King of Great Britain and Ireland. By the Earl 
of A h. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Stockdale. 

This Effay is dedicated to the King: and, no doubt, his Majef- 
ty will be well pleafed with its contents, as they appear to be the 
genuine fentiments of a virtuous and loyal Subjeét, zealous for the 
intereft, and the glory of the Britifh crown and empire. The dif- 
memberment of America from the Britifh empire, and the emanci- 
ese of Ireland from the fubjugation of the Britifh legiflature, the 

arl of Aldborough hefitates not to affirm, inftead of impoverifhing, 
will enrich thefe kingdoms, and turn out the fureit and only means 
of * reducing, and finally liquidating their national debts, and ren- 
¢ dering what remains (by recurring to firft principles of virtuous 

* purity and economy, by the compattnefs of the empire, and go- 

* verning it by honett, not tactious, corrupt, and foolifh councils, 

* atrufty Adminiitration under a virtuous and prudent Monarch) ot 

¢ more itrength to defend, more power and force to attack, and ea- 

* fier to manage and conduct, than when clogged with the unwic!- 

* dy burden of too large and diftant a portion of continent; which 

¢ made the Parent State, if I may be allowed the expreflion, dropfi- 

* cal, the body and members infinitely too large for its head, not 

© but that it might ftill have remained annexed to the crown of thefe 

* realms, at leaft for many years to come, under any juft and wife 

* Adminiftration, who (in their adult age) had treated them as 

* friends and allies, not as children and flaves; under factions 

* whofe corrupt views were fordid and felfith, whofe love of pecu- 

¢ lation, weak minds, and bafer difpofitions, would immolate their 

* King and Country, at the fhrine of ambition, power, and avarice, 

¢ and this is a melancholy but true picture of mof of the late Adm- 

‘ niftrations, during his Majefty’s reign, who, faultlefs himfelf, has 

« had the blame and odium of abfurd, violent, and penicious coun- 

* cils and. ruinous meafures, attempted to be laid at his door; 

* who hath lately had the government of his kingdom, nay, the 

* power of appointing his own fervants, and the regulation of his 

« own family concerns, the eftablifhment of his fon’s houfhold, in- 

* terfered in, and wreited out of his hands, by a junto and coali- 

‘ tion of intereits, till then inimical and of different principles, and 

* whofe inconfiftency hath rendered it obnoxious, and fufpicious to 

‘ both realms, as well as to the Sovereign, whofe only ftay is the 

* character of one man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the reit 

* being moftly men of noxorious profligacy of manners, diffipation 

« and poverty, of defperate and ruined fortunes, mere Catalines, 

© alieni appetentis fui profufi, ingredients which ill fit them for Statel- 

¢ men; which, futely, compofe no part of a confidential Miniltry, 

* for without integrity and property, a ftriét adhefion to truth, Ju! 

‘ tice, and their word, what Monarch, what people can trutt them! 


* What dependence can be had on men, whofe words and actions, 
‘im 
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‘in and out of office, differ; whofe private and public characters 
‘ have not fquared ; whofe lives have been a contiued fy{ftem of de- 
‘ ceit, treachery, and merry ; a direct contradiction to every 
‘ principle of honour and honefty, yet of fuch a miferable and 
‘ wretched farrago is the prefent, and moft of the latter Adminiftra- 
‘ tions made up; need we then look further at the lofies the empire 
‘ has fuftained, the caufes of inadequate treaties of peace, as weil 
‘as unfuccefsful wars; and the late revolutions which have taken 
‘ place, do not they prove their incapacity to manage, and that 
¢ oratorical abilities unbacked by the confidence of the King and 
‘ people, (for as their interefts are the fame, I fhall never feparate 
‘them, a3 wicked minifters have attempted) though they may by 
‘ falfe colouring for a time delude, can never long impofe upon a 
‘ difcerning people, but muft fhortly fink into merited contempt.’ 
From this long fentence the Reader will eatily perceive that Lord 
A——h is no great mafter in the art of compofition: but the honett 
fentiments of men of rank, integrity, and independence, ought cer- 
tainly to convey a fmarter fting than the moft pointed farcafm, or 
the moft laboured invective. —His Lordfhip does not aim at eloquence 
and refinement: but he does what is better: he fpeaks the words of 
truth and fobernefs. The plain ftandard by which this noble Author 
thinks it reafonable to judge of minifters, merits public attention. 

‘ This, and this only fhould be the criterion to judge of Mi- 
nifters, if they did not fettle their accounts annually, and there- 
by convince the people that confiderable deduétions have been 
made in the fpace of time, both in their debts, taxes, and. ex- 
pences: fuch a Miniftry fhould by univerfal confent be difmiffed, 

. $B and a more proper one put in its place; integrity and economy 
; fg Would then take place of fraud and-extravagant profufion, they 


; |g Would become national objects, and reftore us to the firft principles. 
. 9g % virtuous Government.’ 





* If men of candour and independent fortunes would, like Lord 
e, 41, ina plain and unaffected manner, communicate their 
ie gy <atiments on the fubject of politics, and of minifters, to the pub- 


as [4 , fuch a concert of judgments and of wills might be formed, a- 
n- $B ™Dg men of property, as would chafe from the throne, the mott 
c; fgPowerful combination of defigning and wicked men. 
he Matt. 14. 4 Letter of his Grace the Duke of Richmond, in An- 
is IB Sver to the Queries propofed by a Committee of Correfpondence in Ire- 
in- and, on the Subje of a Parliamentary Reform. ‘Together with 
\li- HB Refolutions of the Volunteer Delegates of the Province of Ulfter ; 
nd §§ 2 Letter to the Volunteer Army of Ulfter ; and other important 
to Papers. Svo. 15. 6d. Stockdale. 
> BH The Committee of Correfpondence, appointed by the Delegates 
i forty-five Volunteer Corps, affembled. at Lifburn, on the firft of 
ily 1783, held at Belfatt on the 19th of July 1783, fent a Ictter to 
luke of Richmond, fhewing the corrupt flate of the boroughs 
Ireland, the general opinion of the people, that the conftitutior 
Ht be reftored to its ancient purity asd vigovr by no other means 
a parliamentary reform, and informing his Grace of the fleps 
ich had been taken, and were ftill taking by the Volunteers, in 
“mining to procure that defireable object. They propofe fome 
Eie.Rey. Vol. I], O&. 1783. U queries 
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queries to the Duke relative to the nature, extent, and mode of 4 
parliamentary reform, and. requeft his). ientiments and advice cop. 
cerning the moft practicable mode of deflroying borough influence, 
“¢ in order to lay them before the Provincial Affembly of Delevates, 

5 be held at Dungannon on the Sth of September.” 

The Duke, in anfwer, declares himfelf more and more convinced, 
that te reforing the right of votiug universally to every man, not “ca. 
pacitaicd hy nature for qvaut of reajen, or by law for the comm’ fion of 
crime:, together with annual elections, 1s the only reform that cap 
be effeftual and permanent. He himfeif, he tells them, drew up 
plan upon this noble foundation, in the form of a bill, which he 
prefented to the Houfe of Lords in 1780. A copy of this bill he 
promifes to tranfmit to them, as foon as he fhould be able to get one 
ready. At prefent, theretore, he only mentions a few of its provi- 
fons, which he thinks entirely remove the mott plaulible objections 
that have been urged againftit. In what he fays of his bill, he 
fews bis opinien concerning the greater number, and the moft im. 
portant of the queftions that had been propofed to him. The o- 
thers, relating to the admiflion of Roman Catholics to vote at elec- 
tions; the voting by ballot ; and the equity and expedience of the 
nation purchaing boroughs now in the poiictlicn ot individua!s he 
alfo anfwers briefly, but with great opennefs afd freedom. He con- 
cludes with expreiling a wifh, that England and Ireland might ¢i- 
ther be incorporated into one nation, or, at leaft connetted by a 
feederal union. The Duke of.Richmond writes with his ufual cool: 
nefs: and in the papers of the Infh Volunteers, we find but little 
of that intereft, that animation and fire, that characterize the ftate 
papers of America. _ | 
Art. 15. By Order of Congre/s. Addreffes and Recommenda- 

tions to the States. By the United States in Congrefs Affembled, 

8vo. 2s. Stockdale. 

In this publication Congrefs enforce the obligation the States 
are under, to render complete juftice to all’ the public creditors, 
with creat dignity and energy, and point out, with perfect clearnels, 
the refources, ona a public revenue may be drawn for that pur- 
pofe. The.reafonings and allegations of Congrefs, on this fubjed, 
are fupported by a variety of papers, fubjoined to the Addrefs. 
Thefe papers, as well as the Addrefs itfelf, are written with great 
eloquence and vigour, 

Art.16. A circular Letter from George Wafbington, Comman- 
der in Chie? of the Armies of the United States of America, to his 
Excellency Will'am Greene, Ef). Governor of the State of Rhvoie 
Ifland, 8vo. 6d. Stockdale. 

We have had occafion to remark, that great and important occa 
fions, by roufing and calling forth into exertion all the feelings and 
faculties of the mind, are extremely favourable to eloquence. Ge 
neral Wafhington’s letter is executed in a {train not to be rivalled 
by fictitious writing. The importance and the magnitude of the 
objeéts he difcuffes, elevate his tone to a noble enthufiafm. But 
his ¢motions are peally under the controul of reafon’: and with 
the fire of oratory he unites the precifion of truth. Thé followin; 
is a fhort fpecimen of his manner : 
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* The foundation of our empire was not Jaid in the gloomy age 
of ignorance and fuperftition, but at an epocha when the rights of 
mankind were better under{tood, and more clearly defined, than at 
any former period: refearches of the human mind after focial hap- 
pinefs have been carried to a great extent; the treafures of knows 
ledge acquired by the labours of philofophers, fages, and legifla- 
tors, through a long fuccetiion of years, are laid open for ufe: and 
their collected wifdom may be happily applied in the eftablifhment 
of our forms of government: the free cultivation of Ictters, the un- 
bounded extenfion of commerce, the progreflive refinement of man- 
ners, the growing liberality of fentiment, and, above all, -the pure 
and benign light of revelation, have had a meliorating influence on 
mankind, and increafed the bleilings of fociety. Ar this aufpicious 
period the United States came into exiftence as a nation; and if 
their citizens fhould not be completely free and happy, the fault 
will be entirely their own.’ 

In this publication General Wafhington difplays, in all the co- 
uring of a glowing eloquence, the virtuous fentiments of a good 
citizen, and the abilities of an able ftatefman. 

Art. 17. The Letters of a Citizen on India Affairs. 8vo. 18 
Gilbert and Plummer. 
Thefe Letters have already been publifhed ina newfpaper, This 
ieumilance, however, ought not to form any prejudice againit 
hem. They contain feveral threwd obfervations on the “ Ninth 
\eport of the Select Committee ;” fome ftrictures on the Tenth Re- 
tt; and various commendations of Major Jolin Scott’s Two Let- 
sto Mr. Burke: a circumitance, which being united to a certain 
tuliarity of manner, inclines us to imagine, that the Author 
ty be.no other than Major Scott himfelf. “Be that as it may, they 
mainly difcover a very intimate acquaintance with many political 
aratters and’ facts, and no inconfiderable fhare of penctration and 
igment. 

et, HS a fpecimea of our Author’s manner, and in proof of what we 
efs. Pe advanced, we hall felect the following paffages, which will, 
eat Mgcoubt, entertain many of our Readers. : 

have fcen, Mr. Editor, in feveral of your papers, and in- 
inother papers too, an account of the appointment of one 
lam Burke, Eiq; to the office of Receiver of the balances duc 
h the Company to the Crown in India. You have been fo ac- 
*e as to ftate the different orders that were iffued from hence, 
cae MERC periods at which they were iffued. Still, however, this af- 
and ePpeared to me fo extraordinary, that I could not give credit to 
e Mei hat a man, who like Mr. Edmund Burke, had talked for 
\ed HM Years of the neceffisy of public ceconomy ; who had even at- 
the fa the Civil Lift; who interfered in the domeftic arrangements 
But moft gracious Sovereign, God biefs him! who had brought 
ith MRL abolith fundry ufelefs offices, by which very many wor- 
ing nilies are reduced to beggary and want: That fuch a man, 
“tof, fhould have created an ufelefs office for his coufin, 
fief Put three thoufand pounds a year into his pocket, and to 
much from the flate, wus, to me, abfolutely incredible! I 
a brother citizen yeflerday, a very honeit, worthy man, 
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who is in the Direction. I afked him if it was true, that William 
Burke, Efg; was appointed Mr. Edmund Burke’s Deputy in India, 
and if it was true that no fuch appointment did exift, in the time 
of that protufe Minifter, Lord North, a: Mr. Burke formerly de. 
feribed' Him? He told me, * It certainly is fo; no fuch appoint- 
*¢ ment did exiftin Lord North’s time. I have examined the Re. 
“* cords of the Company, and I find that W:liam Burke, Efj; was 
** appointed by the Lords of the Treafury, Deputy to Edmund 
“* Burke,’ Ffg; at the recommendation of the faid Edmund Burke, 
** Efq; and that this appointment was notified to us by Richard 
** Burke, Efy; a few days before the death of the Marquis of 
** Rockingham ; and I can further tell you, my friend, that the 
*¢ appointment is worfe than ufelefs—it is mifchievous.”—Really, 
Mr. Editor, I can find no inftance like this, of a waite of public 
money for private purpofes, by Mr. Haftings.’ 

The Citizen obicrves, that the falaries of the Gentlemen that 
would be involved in Mr. Haftings’s fall, would, together with the 
Governor’s, amount to fixty-one thoufand pounds a year, indepen: 
dent of the great power and patronage annexed to their oifices, 
* Think,’ fays he, ‘ my fmend, whar a temptation to the many 
* needy dependents of our great men, who were themfelves, mott 
* of them at leait, in the greateit diflrefs, and in debt to every one 
* thar would truft them ! : 

After feverely cenfuring Mr. Burke, for attacking in a fhameful 
manner, a man, (Mr. Haflings) who amidft all the ftruggles for 

laceS and\power in this abandoned country, had proceeded in a 
{pirited and honourable difcharge of his duty, and had the glory to 
fave India, before he knew of the peace in Europe, he makes the 
following farcaftic refletion, * That Mr. Burke, from intereft, paili- 
* on, envy, and difappointment, fhould behave as he has done, is 
* not to be wondered at; but that Lord North fhould. act the part 
* of Noll Bluff to this Sir Jofeph, is indeed moft extraordinary.’ 


DEV UN TT YT. 


Art. 18. The Mortification of Sin in Believers : containing 
the Neceffity, Nature, and Means of it. With a Refolution 
of fundry Cafes of Confcience thereunto belonging. By John 
Owen, D. D. A Servant of Jefus Chrift in the Work of the 
Gofpel.. A new Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Buckland. 

It is with pleafure, that amidit the never-ceafing di/putes concern 
ing the perfon of Jefus Ciriit, and the opinions of the firft Chritt- 
ans on that and other fubjects, we announce the republication of 4 
book, which avoiding all vain fubtleties, and inquiries that tranfcend 
the capacity of man, has for its object, the purification of human 
nature from fin, and its reftoration to the image of God. The n* 
ceffity of a fatisfaction for fin, and of a Mediator between God anc 
Man ; and of divine aid to enable ‘him to refi: temptation, and 1 
rife, above lufts and paffions, to the true dignity and end of hi 
creation ; are dottrines, which are not only held forth in the Sv 
cred Scriptures, but which are confonant to the fentiments of natu 


ia all nations and ages, and to the cxprefs notions of the moft¢ 
lighrene 
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lightened philofophers. Here we might take notice of the. univerfal 
prevalence of facrifice, or fome other mode of expiation, and of the 
wifeft maxims of the ancients and moderns, concerning the unconquer+ 
able power of cuftom, habit, and paifion. But it is fiflicient to a 
peal to the experieuce of every man, for the truth of that, doétrine 
which teaches, that human nature is in a flate of degradation, and 
that it cannot be reitored without divine afhitance. . For who is he, 
that is not ready to cry out with the Apoftie, ‘‘ I feel a law in my 
members warring againft the law of my mind.” 

Of the nature and defign of this work of Dr. Owen, fo much cele- 
brated among pious men in the laftand the beginning of this century, 
we have a very juit and brief account in the following advertifement, 
by the Editor, who appears to be not only a man of piety, but of 
ajuft and acute turn of thinking, and who has certainly been per- 
fectly correct in this edition. 

* Books are to us, as we are to the books which we read. If a 

Reader be vain, or vicious, curious, or cenforious, thofe books 
which gratify, or attempt to juftify his predominant turn, will have 
the preference. ‘This book will always have the honour to be con- 
demned by fuch Readers. But, if the Reader of this fmall treatife 
be wounded with a deep fenfe of guilt, and wearied out with felf- 
righteous attempts to pacify his confcience, and to purify his: affec- 
tions, this treatife of Dr. Fohn Owea onthe Mortification of Sin in 
Believers, may be to him a bleffing. 

‘Our affeGtions cannot be purified, unlefs our confciences are pa- 
tified; the confcience of a finner may be quieted by fome Quack. or 
other, for a feafon, but, it cannot be purged from dead works to ferve 
the living God, but by the blood of the Lamb; nor is there any pow- 
er, but the power of the Holy Ghof that can effectually apply this 
divine hasiede Sieh are the grand ow¢diaes of this excellent trea- 

tle; which, though having pafled through three editions, is now 

out of print; and it is believed, that this is fufficient to recommend 
the prefent edition to the pious Reader.’ 

1g HB Ofthat part of this valuable Treatife which relates to Cafes of 
on eConfeience, we may ailirm, that it is particularly ufeful. In for- 

hn ##mertimes, divines {poke.and wrote much on Cafes of Confcience: a 

he #Mubje& in which every ferious Chriftian muft find himfelf deep! 
mterefted. And though this mode be very generally exploded, it is 
he very life and foul of preaching. 

tt. 19. 4 Sermon preached at Milden Hall, at the Vifitation 

of the Arch-deacon of Sudbury: on Monday April 28, 1783. By 

Thomas Ball, D. D. Rector of Erifwell in Suttolk. gto. 1s. De- 
brett. 

Dr. Ballis very angry at the prevalence of fcepticifin, and juftly 

mplains that the world ‘* continues to be peftered with publica- 
ms,-which from their fpecioufnefs, are but calculated to do the 
re hurt.—** Thefe writers” (no writers had been mentioned,) he 

Son, ** difdaining referve, in defiance of the laws—in contempt of 

‘acy and good manners, have openly avowed their fceptical opi- 

ms; and not contented with diveffing themfelves of all religion, 
yas far as in them lies, endeavour to prevent others.” All this 
tty lamentable: yet we do - approve of all the means which 
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this author propofes for remedying the evils complained of. He 
Calls on the civil magittrate to execute certain Acts of, Parliament 
againtt fceptics. Undoubtedly Acts of Parliament are as formid- 
ble engines, as all the reafoning.that the Doctor feems capable of 
employing. But this alternative proceeds not from the {pirit of 
mecknefs: and a chriftian divine ought not to arm himfelf with 
iwords and ftaves, but with the * fword of the fpirit which is the 
word of God.” 

There is one of Dr. Ball’s complaints againtt fceptics which, al- 
though it may perhaps be well founded, will yet in all probability 
appear more amuling than ferjous and folid. He charges them with 
a wantaf good manners, Now, although it would be more polite in 
fceptical writers to fuffer the clergy to enjoy their livings, and their 
flock their religious opinions without moleftation, yet we can 
hardly expect that any perfon fhould heiitate to publifh his fenti- 
ments to the world merely from a delicacy of good manners. Nei- 
ther is it certain that all who oppofe the dotirines of the eftablifhed 
church oppofe it as this incesfed writer feems to fuppofe, from 
finifter motives. What. he has written concerning thofe of his 
brethren who have withdrawn themfelves from the church of En- 
gland, deferves the fevereft animadverfion.. He infinuates that their 
conduct originated in craft and oftentation, and wonders that in- 
itead of ** meeting either with advocates, or followers, it is not treat- 
ed with the contempt it deferves.” 

We cannot difmits this Author without cenfuring the very abfurd 
affectation of feparating almoft every fentence, and very often the 
different claufes of the fame fentence, by hyphens; for example: 
fpeaking of the churlith anfwer of Cain to God he fays,—** It is a 
ielfifh canduct indeed,—but not more ftrange than true ;—it is faying 
—I live to pleafe myfelf,—what have I to do with others ?—” 
Were we to judge of the Author from this fpecimen, we fhould be of 
opinion that the Reverend Thomas Ball, D. D, Rector of Eriiweil 
in Suffolk, as aweak, and an irafcible man, very much alarmed at 
ihat ** levelling {pirit which has appeared not oniy in the depart- 
inents of the fate, navy, and army, but alfo amgag the clerev, 
fome of whom have attempted to fet up the right Gf private judg- 
ment in oppofition to efadlifhed and neceffary reftraints*.” 

Art. 20. The Beauties of Methadifm. Sele&ed from the 
Vorks of the Keverend John Wefley, A. M. late Fellow of Lin- 
coln's-Inn College, Oxon. To which ts prefixed the Life of the 

Author. 1r2mo, 2s, 6d. fewed. Fielding. 

Although we cannot help thinking that the real beauties of 
methodifm might have heen contained in a lefs volume, we 
are far from faying that this is an ufelefs compilation. It is an 
agreeable companion for thofé of Mr. Wefley’s perfuafion; and 
others, who from curiofity may wifh to know fomething of Metho- 
diim, will here find their general and principal doctrines, arranged 
in tolerable order. ‘There are extracts, likewife from Mr. Wefley’s 
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Puilofophical and Medical Works, by which the Reader is enabled 

to judge of the abilities and merit of that extraordinary man. 

Art, 21. 4 Difcourfe; fetting forth the dangerous Confe- 
quence of Enthutiafm and Apottacy : with Cautions, in Order 
ro draw the Unwary from the Principles and Pra¢tices of the 
Methodiits. By a Member of the Eftablifhed Church. 8vo. 6d. 
J. F. and C. Raving o.. 

This is a well meant difuafion from Methodifin, but not likely to 
prove fuecefsful. The arguments are few, and. the do¢trines men- 
tioned ina gexeral manner. The Author ought to lrave defcended to 
fuch particulars as moit probably would fuit the cafes of the lower 
calles of people to whom we conceive this difcourfe is! addrefled. 
Art. 22, «4 Call to the Jews. By a Friend to the Fews, 8yo. 

3s. 6d. Sewed. J. Johnfon, 

The Author of this Call profeffes an ardent defire to convert the 
Jews to the belief that the /ufering Fefus of the chriftians was their 
Meliah, of the iced of David. He -affures them that they will not 
beable to obtain a fettlement in any part’of the earth til] they be- 
lieve inthe Meffiah ; reminds them of the failure ofthe Fews Naturea- 
iration Bel, in the adminiftration of Mf. Pelham, after it had 
nale its way through the two Houfes of Parliament; and that al- 
hough the liberal Emperor of Germany: had granted them the li- 

ety of educating their children in his univerfities, he would not 
permit them to purchafe, a. foot.of land throughout his extenfive do- 

intons. But chriftians themfelves, he obferves, have thrown the 
jeatelt obitacles in the way ofithe Jewifh convertion, by‘ their mif- 
onceptions of the effeace ot Selus Chr if. Re ther proceeds to make 
petulent and indecent attack on the divinity of Jefus Chrift, the 
reat tumbling block, as he conceives, in the way of the Ifraelites. 

i: {peaks with great contempt of Arians, Socinians, and Athana- 

ns and even of the four evangelifts, whom. he familiarly ealls 

', Matthew, Mr. Mark, &c. and whom ke accufes of manifold 

confiftencics and contraditions. He profefles to believe that the 

“oration of the Jews to their own country will happen on or before 

‘year 1793; and declares that if his God thould vouchfafe to 

nt him the bleiling of health at that time, it is his intention to 

“one of the ten men, who (according to a feriptural prophecy,) 

tl take hold out of all languages of the nations, of the fkirt of 

nthat isa Jew, faying, Iwill go with you; for we have heard 

‘God is with you.” *¢ My heart”, fays the Author, “ is deeply 

refed with a grateful fenfe of the goodnefs of your and my fe- 
thin difpofiny we by a train of urs natural events, to become 

humble inftrument in facilitating the great work of your con- 

tons.” In a poftfcript he adds. ‘* Since I wrote the above, I 

t been informed, that the prefent liberal-minded Emperor of 

Many, whom I mentioned in the beginning of this work, as 

"6 Sranted your people the privilege of educating their children 

Man uiliverlities, was defirous of giving them all the rights 

‘izenfhip ; but that he was oppofed in his benevolent defien by 

“wgo-mafters, Hence you plainiy fee, that, till you acknow- 

the crucified Jefus the fon of Jofeph for your Mefiah, your 
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unfettled, vagabond, difperfed ftate will continue, in conformity 
to the prophecies of your Jehovah, in this refpect, who, by his 
{uperintending providence, will fo difpofe his natural events, that 
while you remain in your unbelief, though good men, or kings of 
enlarged minds, may propofe the adoption of you into their refpec. 
tive civil communities, yet other men of more confined and un:p. 
lightened underitandings will not be wanting, who will make it a 
point of duty to countera& and fruftrate their worthy humane in. 
tentions towards you. | 
* Thave alfo heard, that there are Jewith profelites to Chrittianity 
refiding at Lifle in Flanders, and in various parts of Germany, who 
have it in contemplation to return to their own land. If the re- 
rt be true, I fhould not hefitate to encourage them to return 
without delay ; and, if there be any fuch fincere converts in Bri- 
tain, whether they be Britifh or foreign Jews, or both, or thofe 
whofe converfion may be effected by the arguments ufed in this af- 
feCtionate Call to-you, I with to confult with honeft and good moral 
men among them, at fome ie 20 place of interview, on the fubject 
of projecting an eligible plan for their reftoration to their own land, 
I therefore hold myielf prepared to meet any man of a fair chz- 
racter among you, who fhall be pleafed to honor me with a line 
poft-paid, addreft ‘tothe Author of a Call to the Jews, at Mr, 
jo uNnson’s, Bookfeller, St. Pauls Church-Yard, fignitying his 
eart-felt conviction that Jefus was the Meffiah, expreifing a with ct 
an interview with the author, and figned with his real name and re- 
fidence.’ Ae . 
Of this ftrange production we may affirm that it is one of the mot 
impious, indecent, and impudent attempts to turn the facred ferip- 
tures into ridicule that ever was penned. Impiety has at different 
times appeared under the fhade of philofophy, or varnifhed over 
with the allurements of wit and humour: here the only enticement 
that is held out to the Reader is a more daring degree of profanity 
than we ufually meet with even in thefe liberal times.—If the Au- 
thor has his doubts concerning the truth of the chriitian religion, 
or rather, if he believes it to be an impofture, yet is there no re- 
yverence due to the religious fentiments of mankind? None to the 
eitablifhed religion of this country? None to the pureft morality 
and the moft fpotlefs and heroic character that ever appeared on the 
ftage of thisworld ? The Author may flatter himfelf with the icca 
of his being a. wit: but the man of tafte and letters will view him 
as a petulent pretender to talents he does not re ; while the fer- 
ous chriftian mutt look upon the vain fcoffer, as a proof of that 
doctrine, which it is, his abject to ridicule. 


MISCELLANEOU S. 


Art. 23. Laws for regulating Bills of Exchange, Inland ant 
Foreign 3 with Abftracts.of feveral Aéts lately patied, for levying 
a Stamp Duty dn'Promiffory Notes, Drafts, Receipts, &c. wit 
the additional Duties upon Bonds, Bills of Sale, Wills, Powers 
of Attortey, Ecclefiaftical Preferments, &c. &c. With Forms 


of Promiffory Notes, Bills of Exchange, Indorfements, and Re- 
ceiptsy 
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ceipts, as prefcribed by the late Ads of Parliament. By J. Bla 

grave, Notary Public. S8vo, 1s. Nicoll. 

A very ufeful Vade Mecum, which no crader ought to be with- 
out, Its cheapnefs and neat fize recommends it. The following 
obfervations on a late pamphlet, in which the public are inftructed 
how to evade the receipt tax, cannot be unacceptable to our Read- 
ers—** If,” fays Mr. Blagrave, {peaking of Oliver Quid, * this 
curious author was not aware, it is but right the public fhould be, that 
the giving of any written receipt, for the fum of forty fillings or 
upwards, or any other mode of evading the ftamp duty, is punifh- 
able upon information, by the eleventh article of the Act, in the 
penalty of 20l,—And it mutt be recollected, with equal truth and 
regret, that fums are too commonly demanded after payment has 
been already made, fometimes debenediy, and fomctimes by acci- 
dent. ‘Suppofe then, your witnefs fhould die, as life 1s very preca- 
rious, is it better to pay fifty, thirty, twenty, ten, or even jive 
pounds a /rcond time, than to pay fwo-fexce or foxr-peace for a re- 
ceipt ?—which at once fecures you from the danger of informations, 


from law-fuits and impofitions, aud from accidental, or premeditat-’ 


ed claims, that have been before fatished, cuther from executors, in 

cafe of death, or from fharpers and fwindlers, azainit the treachery 

of whom the moft cautious and wary are not always [ccure.” 

Art. 24. 4 capital Miftake of the Leviflature vejpeciing the Taxes 
on Receipts. Which muft either produce an immediate Repeal of 
thofe unprecedented Duties, or convince the Worid that the Sub- 
jects of Great Britain are now entirely lott to every Senfe of their 
own Intereft. By a Gentleman converfant ia Kevenue Affairs. 
8vo, 1s. Kearily. 

This Author appears to be a Stationer, or Engraver. He objects 
to the receipt tax, becaufe it will give rife to many forgeries, and 
thofe of a kind not eafily detected. He purtues this argument 
through twenty-four pages with confiderable judgment, and urges 
Merchants and Traders to be ftrenuous in procuring a repeal of the 
at.—But furely, the ftamp, however liable to be counterfeired, 
cannot be called a Capital Miifiake of the Legiflature. It rather 
was a wilful error to tax receipts at all, but as to the ftamp itfelf, 
if liable to be counterfeited, and that without danger of deteétion, 
the inconvenience extends to bills and Bank notes, which we often 
find fo artfully counterfeited, that thofe perfons whofe bufinefs it is 
to fign them can feareely fwear that the counterfeit fignatures are 
not their own. If, however, any perfon is bold enough to coun- 
terfeit the ftamp on reccipts, he may probably find in the end that 
be and not the legiflature, has a made Capital Mifake, The gallows 
generally rectifies fuch Mifakes. We give this Author great credit 
for the knowledge he difplays on this fubject, and think his obferva- 
tons merit attention, , 

Art 25. 4 Second Letter of Advice; addreffed to all Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers and Traders, of every Denomination, in 
Great Britain, concerning the OJious and alarming Tax on Re- 
ceipts; in which their Fears and Jealoufies of future Alterations 
of the Act, with Intent to force it upon them by Miniftry, is 
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confidered. Together with maay other iaterefting and impors 

tant Subjects of ‘Trade, well worthy the mott ferious Perufal and 

Atte — ws all the g00 | People of this Realm. To which are 

added, Opinions of Meffrs. M. insfi I, Kenyon, and Arden, 

as to our aad ent Conduct under the AY, which entirely agree 
with our Advice in the Firft Letter. By Oliver Quid, Tobac- 
conift. 6d. Kearfley. 

In our laft Review we gave an account of ie firfl Letter of Mr, 
Oliver Quid. Or the prefent we can only fay that is not worth 
reading. It is a naufeous mixture, of w hich we cannot difcover the 
leading ingredient. Jfr. Quid may be a wit among todaccoaifes, but 
among stritess he is but 2 tchacconi/?, 

Art. 26. The Mardalen ; or Hiflory of the Firft Penitent 
received inte that Char’ ‘tabl e Afylum m ; in a Series of Letters to a 
Lady. With Anecdotes of other Penitents. By the late Rev. 
William Dodd, L. L. D. Dedicated to the Rev. Mr. Harrifon, 
Chaplain to the Magdalen Hol fae 12mo. 2s. 6d..fewed. Lane. 
‘Fo write the hittory of Magdalens, and. ay oid defcriptions too 

hic ylv coloured for female de Reacy,” is not an eafy tak. But we 

muft fay that this Author, whether Dr. Dodd or any cther, has ac- 
complithed his ratk with the ftritteft delicacy, and yet has omitted 


no circumttance which may be ufeful. The flory. is affecting and 
v. po oe although there is not that por rtion of the wzuataral which 
fecins at pretent to pleafe the million. The book may be read with 


oa iderable decree of infiruGion, but we cannot difmifs this ar- 
ticle without reminding parents and guardians that a ezrex ulating Ii. 
évary may very properly be calle od the Magdalen turnpike. Hun- 
dreds pais that way to roitieution from one that is initiated by male 
feduction. | 
Art. 29. Fruit Tables; exhibiting in Columns an accurate 
Defeription of the Size, Colour, Shape, Fleth, Juice, and other 
peculiar or ditincuifhine Characterftics, (with the various Times 
of ripening) of the mott efteemed and valuable Species of Peaches, 
Nectarines, Plumbs and Pears. ‘To which is added, a Catalogue 
of the different Sorts of efculent and herbaceous Plants that are 
raifed for the Ufe of the Kitchen, with the moit common Varie- 
ties, and the Parts which are eaten. By an old experienced 
Gardiner. Stockdale. 2s. 
Thefe ufeful tables appear to be compiled with fkill and cor- 
eStnefs, and we doubt not may be ferviceable to gardeners. The 
catalogue fubjoined makes the book very convenient for private 
families where there are'no large gardens, as many fatal accidents 
appen fromy the carclefineis of fervants in gathering e{culents. 
Art. 28. 4 Callendar of the Weather for the Year 1781: with 
an Introdustory Difcourfe on the Moon’s Influence at Common 
Lunations in general; and om the Winds at the Eclipfes in  par- 
ticular. Founded in a Series of regular Obfervations for fome 
Years: taken at Kembolton in the County of Huntingdon. By 
B. Hutchinfon, Vicar of that Place, and Prebendary of Lin- 
coln. Svo. 1s. Figidine. 
‘There never was aperiod when meteorology was fo much ftudied 
as 
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as inthe prefent. The courfes and variations of the winds, and all 
the various changes im thé atmofphere; the quantities that fall of 
rain, hail, or fnow, with other particulars arc attended toby ma 
ingenious perfons in different parts of the world, and meafured and 
afcertained with great accuracy and patience. The influence of the 
atmofphere on antinal and vegetable bodies renders meteorology a very 
ufeful as well as curious fudy: and, though this fcience be yet in 
its infancy, it is not to be doubted, that in its future progrefs, it will 
contribute to extend the power of man over nature, and enable him 
to guard againft many evils. We may take notice without great 
impropricty on this oceafion, that the ftate ot the atmofphere for 
thefe two years, all over Europe incites iigenious minds to the 
ftudy of metcorology. : 

The obfervations of Mr. Hutchinfon appear to have been made 
with accuracy and ability; and therefore we have no hefitation ia 
recommending the prefent petformance. 

Art. 29. Advice to the Univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
8vo. 28s. Kearily. 

A moft impotent attempt at wit. It cannot furely be written b 
the Author of the Advice to the Oficers of the Britifh Army. 
That had fome wit, this has none. 





Por the.E.N.G.LISH. R.EV-1LE-W. 
: NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


[For OCTOBER, 1783.) 


DEFINITIVE TREATIES. 

HE Definitive Treaties between Great Britain, and the pow- 

ers with whom fhe was lately at war, which have been pub- 
lined by authority in the courfe of this Month, prefent not any 
new fubject of political fpeculation. ‘They are nothing more than 
the Preliminaries for Peace arranged in amore regular method, and 
ft forth in a greatcr variety of language. Commiflaries are indeed 
appointed to treat of new arrangements of trade, between Eng- 
kind and her rivals in power and commerce, on the bafis of reci- 
procity and mutual convenience: and thefe arrangements, we are 
told, thall be fettled and concluded within the fpace of two years, 
to be computed from the firft of January, in the year 1784. 

If nations and men would, in reality, conduct themfelves on the 
principles of reciprocity and mutual convenience; if they would 
iy aide for ever all animofity, and all fraud, and co-operate for 
¢ general good of human fociety, by cultivating the advantages 
uch nature and providence have beitowed on them, the golden 
*¢ would be reftored, and univerfal benevolence and peace would 
tule felicity throughout the world. ‘The progrefs of commerce, 
‘cence, and of humanity, has a tendency to bring about fo glo- 
sa change in human affairs: but whether this progrefs will not 
checked by fome of thofe natural and moral convullions, which 
‘c exterminated great nations almolt trom the memory of man, 
thiftory of the world is too recent to determine. The antipathies 

and 
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and prejudices that divide even the moft polifhed nations of Euro 
are yet firong, and aclive. Thefe will give birth to differcht inte 
refis and policies : and different intereits and policies will either pre. 
vent, or foon break through any treaty of commerce or peace. Seeds 
of difcord are planted ip the breafis of States and Princes, which the 
caution and fubtlety of negociation in vain attempt to extirpate, 
The vanquiflied are infpired with revenge, and the conquerors with 
pride. ‘Lhete patlons ciipofe their minds for war, and the unfet- 
tied itate of the world may foon cal! them forth into exertion. Ir 
was impoffible, indecd, by any circumfpedtion of negotiation, to 
revent all thofe offences, which muft necds arife from interfering 


interefts in the Bafl Indies, on the Coatt of Africa, in the Weft In- 
dics, and on the Continent of America. But there is a‘ftipulation 


in the Pravilional Treaty with the Americans, which feems to 
have confufion and difeord for its objeé. By the third of the 
Provifional Articles it is agreed, that. ** The American fifhermen 
fall have liberty to dry and cure fifh in any of the unfettled bays, 
harbours, and creeks, of Nova Scotia, Magdalene Hlands, and La- 
brador, fo long as the fame fhal! remain unfettled.” It was at a 
time, when the Financiers of France endeavoured to prop her fall- 
ing eredit and power, by a co!lufion with the Bask of Difoxnt, that 
Ricwarp Oswatp fubleribed his degraded name to this article. If 
the Britifi arms were beaten back to Canada and Nova’ Scotia, here 
at leait they might, and here they ought to have made a fand? 
The admiflion of the Americans, upon any pretence, inta the har- 
bours, bays, and creeks of Nova Scotia, will enable them to eita- 
biith their power 1p thofe quarters, and to fhare with Great Brita: 
in the encouragements they offer to indufiry and adventure. It will 
be neceffary to watch over the American Fifhermen in the creeks 
and bays of that Province, with fill greater jealoufy than the Spa- 
niards exercile towards the Englith in the Bay of Honduras. For 
the advantages of thofe northern parts of America are immenfe ; and 
the fame circumilances which will induce the Americans to fx 
their power and pretenfions there, fhould engage the Britifh nation 
to keep a firm hold of fuch invaluable poffefhons. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. 

There are mairy places on the coafts of Nova Scotia, where, at 
parti icular fcafons, large quanti ities of cod are taken, with a net, 
in the creeks, and even in the ports. And the falmon fithery in 
that Province, and in the Gulph of St. Lawrence on the coaiis 
of Canada, is une uel ionadly the beft in the world. The fhores 

round the ifand of St. John’s abound with every fpecies of fith. 
The > forl of the itland is excellent in itfelf, and capable of great 
li improvement. No country in the world affords better pafture for 
é attle, and provi itions of ali kinds may be raifed in great abundance. 
And as C anada produces the moft luxuriant crops of wheat, and 
the woods and defagts of that immenfe region, as well as thofe of 
Nova Seotia, abdund in in various game, it may be juftly faid, that 
Great Britain is iill ia pofieion of a rery valuable part of Ameri 
ea: apd that by a wife improvement of what ftill remains, fhe may 
derive fome compenfation for what the hag loft. The fuperabun- 
dance 
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darce Of wood, for the prefent, plontifally fuppties fuel: bat when 
jt fhall become fcarce, trom the progres of cultivation, and the in- 
creafe of people, an ample refource will be found in the ifland of 
Cape Breton, where coals may be had high above the level of the 
fea. In the mean time, this valuable article may be made the fub- 
ject of a lucrative trade with the New England Provinces, 
where firing has abfolutely become the deareft neceflary of life. 
Thus then it appears, that the poffeffions which remain to this 
nation, in America, are, in the prefent flate of things, an objat 
highly interefting to Government. It wotld, undoubtedly, be 
good ya to take off all duties from every fpecies of goods im- 
ported from Nova Scotia and Canada.» ‘This would encourage the 
Americans, and particularly the fithermen, to fettle there. “There 
is no need-to contend with our late Colonies for extent of territory, 


Of that, both they aad we enjoy what is fuflicient for every good - 


and wife purpofe. But let us contend with them in endeavouring 
to increafe our population. Let ms invite their induftrious and 
peaceable fubjccts from the diflractions that afflict, and threaten ful 
deeper affliction to the unfettled States, to fhare in the benefits of 3 
peaceful, juft, mild, and indulgent government, under which they 
may enjoy the fruits of honeft induftry,: and tranfmic them’ in 
peace to their pofierity. And let us profit by the difafters thae 
have {fprung from our tyranny, in the firft place, and our ill-timed 
and unmanty fubmiflions, in the fecond, to our former Colonies, 
now our rivals. .If the advantages of nature, and of the prefenc 
conjuncture, are improved by policy, the Americans may find that 
their conteft with Britain is not vet over: aconteil, not of arms, 
but of induiiry, and political wifdom. 


WISE POLICY OF AMERICA. 


But as far as human prudence can provide againft thef and o- 
ther dangers, fome of which were mentionedia our daft Number, 
there is reafon tu believe, that the enlightened policy of the Ame- 
rican States will provide for them, and prevent them.’ Their unre- 
lenting revenge againft the unfortunate Loyalitts, it is true, is as 
impeitic, as it is inhuman. It is to be contidered, however, 
thatin the prefent political ferment, the fovercign ‘power of the 
States is in the hands of the rude and pafionate vulvar. Bur : 


vereignity never remuins lone. with. the, populace in any flare, 
When the prefent tumults flail fubade, the influence of proneity, 
ef character, and of wifdom, will rife in the fale of politica! to 
portance, and the councils of America will be governed with creat- 
ér moderation and prudence, For the Americans are naturally da 
acute and fagacious people, and not yet diverted by luxury, or the 


~ 


predominancy of faction, from puriuing the interetts of their coun- 
try. In: Europe, we read newtpapers, aad ali the various produc- 
tons of the preis, for amufement.. In America, they read fér p>- 
litical information, ever eager.to catch, to adopt, and to atiohy ce 
very hint for the advancement of national profperity. In that con- 
federation of infant Republics, there iS a fine fenfibility, which 
vibrates every fenfation from the extremitics..of-the political body 
te thesheart.. ‘The e's virtue and abuiti¢s of the nution may he 
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collected and employed in the grand affairs of ftate. The provifion 
that has been made for ettablithing public credit, and liquidating 
the public debt ; the laws that have been enacted in fome of the 
States, for preferving an equality of property*, and for the gradual 
and eventual abolition of flavery ; the refolution to admit no part 
ef the African trade into their ports, but fuch as is imported in 
their own bottoms: thete firit acts of their’ Legiflation, befpeak 
found political wifdom. The Refolution refpecting the African 
trade, feems to forebode an expanfion of the principle whence it 
arofe, into fomething like the famous Navigation Act, the great 
bulwark of the commerce and naval power of England. And tae 
an act, it is probable, will be the more readily thought of, and ; 
dopted by the Americans, that Britain, adhering very wifely to al 
{pirit of the Navigation Act, has referved to herielf, the trade with 
her plantations in the Weft Indies. 

If the Americans, however, be wife, they will not bend the 
whole of their efforts to commerce. A Marine being neceflarily 
connected with commerce, they will naturally exert themfelves to 
eftablith it. The danger of a continental wat among themfelves, as 
well as with foreign nations, fhould determine the different ftates, in 
hike manncr, to nourith that military fpirit which their late ftruggles 
bred, and to provide experienced commanders for any future emer- 
gency, by fending their youth into the armies of the belligerent 
powers of Europe. 


IRELAND. 


From America we pafs by too natural a tranfition to Ireland. A 
genial climate, a fertile foil, capacious harbours open to all the 
world, freed from the impediments of ice, and exempt from the ne- 
ceffity of being approached by flow navigation through narrow 
channels, are circumftances which, rightly ‘Improved, would make 
Ireland, in procefs of time, the great emporium between the 
eaftern and weftern hemifpheres. All, too, that a people habituated 
to the arts of induftry would have required, has already been grant- 
ed by the legiflature of Great Britain to the Irifh nation. But the 
power of laws to produce habits is not inftantaneous. The genius 
of the Irith is rather military than commercial, and delights not fo 
much in the fober purfuit of gain, as in the fplendour and 
buttle of arms. The 8th of September may be an important 
wzra in the hittory of both Great Britain and Ireland. The 
miiitary power ot Ulfter has erected a throne at Dungannon, 
and is ftrengthened by he acceffion of Leinfer and Munfter. 
The object of thefe is -to annihilate every remains of Englifh 
government over Ireland, and to new model the Irith’ Parlia- 
ment on the mott democratical principles that can poffibly be ima- 
gined, The Britifh minifiry yield to a torrent they are unable to 

i 





* The eftablithment of gavel-kind, whereby thggkands of any per- 
fon are, at his death, divided equally among his TMs, or next re- 
lations. 
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refift, and anticipate the formal demands of the Jri/f, by recom- 
mending to their Parliament to enact laws for the regulation of the 
Poft Othce, and the Courts of Admiralty, both which departments 


of {tate have hitherto been in the hands of England. Their claims 


of equal reprefentation and annual Parliaments will in like manner 


be granted, or rather, will not be oppofed by this nation. But will 
the volunteers of Ireland lay down their arms, and betake them- 
felves to the habits of peaceable induttry, even after all thefe con- 
ecfions ?, It new grounds of complaint are wanting, new occafions 
of quarrel will be iavented. Vhe enemies of England will fofter 
animolity, and if arts to this purpofe have not already been prac- 
tiled, we may thank, perhaps, the failure of the bank of cifcount 
at Paris. The Englith and the Inith thus divided, would not long 
have the fame enemies and the fame friends. Oppofite views and 
prejudices might lead one kingdom to think it neceffary, or ¢lorious 
to go to war, while the other might judge it prudent to remaia in 


' ace. 
But, will the great families, will the wife and moderate amonz 
: the middling ranks futfer, without a ftrugvle to prevent them, fuch 
} dangerous innovations ? A conteit, it is poffible, may arife, (like 
r that which happened in this country about the middle of lai cege 
1 tury,) between the Irifh Parliament fupported by England, andes 
a Irith army fupported fecretly if not openly by France. In an aps 
7 peal to arms it is probable that the moft refpectable families in Ire- 
af land would join the flandard of Parliament and of Great Britain. 
. And although the power of England be greater than that of Tre- 
land, the conteft might be prolonged, and the iflue rendered du- 
bious by means of foreign ailitance. Thus the fituation of Ireland 
is truly alarming. If fubdu:i by the volunteers it is under a mili- ” 
A tary government. Ifthe volunteers fhouid be fubdued by the joint 
the force of Parliament and England, they. mu{t-teel thofe reftrictions 
ne- that are neceffarily impofed by the mott moderate victors on a con- 
ow ea people. How great the infatuation that runs the rifque of 
ake Ogreat evils! The ingenious natives of Geneva, the rich merchants 
the of Glafgow, and manufacturers with large capitals from England 
ted begin to refort to Ireland, as the mott inviting feat of induttry. 
nt- When that kingdom is ready to flourifh in all ufeful and elerant 
the arts, an impatience of reft, and an ardour without an object, blaits 
the fair profpect, and threatens blood-ilied and ruin. =~ 
0 
nd SCOTLAND. 
ve Theadtivity of the Irifh volunteers, and the determined tone in 


hich they demand political reformation, will no doubt communi- 
ate themfelves, in fume degree, to Scotland, and faa thofe em- 
rs. of difcontent. which have lately appeared in that kingdom. 
he temper of the Scotch is abundantly inflammable, and-in the 
tluit of any object they are, at the fame time, renowned for perfe- 
france. But their principal sobility and gentry are fo connected 
th England, that it is uncertain how the claims of equal repre- 
ation in Parliament, and of the abolition of chat great and enor- 
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mous GRIEVANCE Jay fatronage in ecciefiaftical matters, may termi. 
nate. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


The Britif government grafped at the repofe of peace, by fub- 
mitting to the American revolters, and abandoning the faithful 
loyaliits. The momentary enjoyment left a fling behind it. The 
fibjeés of the Briuth empire were taught how to eftimate the power 
of the flatc: they were convinced that every thing was to be loft 
by fupporting the legitlature, and every thing to be gained by re- 
bellion. Adminiftration gre unable to ward off the evils that have 
{prong from a loft reputation. The calamities with which we are 
threatened, from what, in the puerile language of fawning courthip, 
we fill affect to cali the ffer-kingdem, will too probably expiate the 
injuries which our timid policy has infli@ed on the American 
loyaliits. It wouid not, perhaps -be juft to afcribe wholly to the 
fame caufe the alarming fhock that is given to public credit. The 
neceilities of the Dutch and French oblige them to draw deeply 
from our funds. And, in general, the extended intercourfe that 
fubiifts among the diferent nations of Europe, renders all inquiries 
into the caules that influence the rife or the fall of ftocks, extremely 
difficult and uncertain. 


CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


‘The great powers on the continent of Europe are ftill bufy, and 
appearances continue ftrongly to indicate a general war. It is more 
and more probable that the Emperor wili join his arms to thofe of 
the Ruffian Semiramis, and thatthe Porte will be affifted by the houfe 
of Bourbon, 

Peter the Great extended his conquefts on the gulph of. Finland, 
and waged war with the hardy Swede. So formidable an enemy 
taught him the art of war, and, confidering the infancy of his em- 
pire, he could not have bent his efforts in an happier direction. 
The prefent Czarina avoids all quarrels with the hardy fons of the 
Norra*, and feeksto extend her fway over the effeminate Sours 
and East. The Ruffian empire is a vigorous tree, which gradu- 
ally expands its branches over the neighbouring nations. And 1ts 
roots turning back from the impenetrable rock, feék and {hoot 
through the pliant foil, their fibres being watered with the Euxine, 
the Mediterranean, and the Cafpian feas. 


a 





* We are well informed that the general character of the Em- 
prefsin the Courts of Europe is, that the is overbearing to an infe- 
rior power, but itudies to make a decent retreat when vigoroutly 


oppofed. 





ti Jn onr' next. we fhall give Extrad$ from iwo Letters re- 


ceived by Mr Magellan from Peterfourgh, giving fome Parti- 
exlars concerning the late celebrated Profeffor Mfculer. 
viteoan f 





